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The Best Muscular Movement System of Penmanship 


“STEADMANS’ 


LESSONS 


8 PADS—ONE FOR EACH YEAR--EACH CONTAINING 40 SHEETS, 80 PAGES, OR 3 1-3 TIMES AS 
MUCH AS THE ORDINARY COPY BOOK. PRICE, EACH, 15 CENTS. 
CHART. FIVE SHEETS - - - - $1.50 


Steadmans’ Graded Lessons in Writing 
force the child to assume and maintain a truly 
healthful hygienic position. They train him 
to use the large muscles of the upper arm and 
shoulder as the motive power in writing; to 
sit erect with his back straight and his chest 
thrown out; and to form the habit of deep 
breathing so much to be desired and so neces- 
sary to health. As the ability to write auto- 
matically is acquired, a correct sitting habit 
is inculcated ; stooping over the desk, cramping 
the lung space, bringing the eyes so close to 
the paper that they are permanently injured, 
become impossible. The child is no longer sub- 
jected to the harmful tendencies of former days. 

This system teaches the child to write 
a good characteristic hand that will remain 
with him through life. The course is presented 
in eight pads. Each pad is a complete cycle, 
comprising the work for an entire year, and 
containing forty sheets, eighty pages, three and 


IN WRITING. 


By A. H. STEADMAN, Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools, and 
CARRIE D. STEADMAN, Formerly Assistant Supervisor of Writing 
























GRADED 


one-third times as much as a copy book. Each 
page presentsa central idea, around which the 
lesson is constructed. The drills constitute a 
series of graded, specialized, physical culture 
exercises. These exercises are so devised and 
arranged that the pupils are led, by easy 
gradations, from the simplest forms and letters 
to the more complex. Each drill is based upon 
the movement reyuired to form the letter or 
letters under consideration during that par- 
ticular writing lesson. 

The work is simplicity itself. It teaches 
an easy, graceful style of freehand writing with 
full play for the writer’s individuality. It 
requires no extra exercise books, no blank 
pads, and no additional paper. Any teacher 
can teach it with ease without further assist- 
ance, and any child will find no difficulty 
in performing it successfully, and in acquiring 
a handwriting that is legible, rapid, and auto- 
matic. 





AMERICAN BOOK COPFIPANY 
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Cincinnati 
Boston 
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Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN ABBREVIATED PROGRAM. 


‘The apparent determination of the 
Senate to do as little as possible 
while the House is busy with the ap- 
propriation bills has proved too much 
fur the President’s optimism; and he 
has been compelled to announce his 
willingness to assent to a material 
abbreviation of his program of legis- 
lation. After the postal savings bank 
bill, which is now fairly under way 
through the Senate, though with a 
very far from clear course before it, 
he will be content if the bill amending 
the interstate commerce law, the bills 
for the conservation of the natural 
resources, the anti-injunction bill, 
and the bill providing for separate 
statehood for Arizona and New 
Mexico are pushed to enactment at 
this session. It may be that even this 
modest program will have to be fur- 
ther abbreviated, for when the Senate 
undertakes a policy of masterly in- 
activity, it can consume more time 
and do less than any other known leg- 
islative body. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE SHER- 
MAN ACT. 


A new illustration of the possibili- 
ties of the Sherman Act forbidding 
conspiracies in restraint of trade is 
afforded in the prosecution by the 
federal government of a group of 
Kentucky “night-riders,” These 
night-riders, in Kentucky and other 
tobacvo-growing states. have endeav- 
ored to make it impossible for tobacco 
growers who do not comply with their 
regulations to market their tobacco. 
They have adopted practically the 
methods used by the Ku Klux Klan 
a generation ago for terrorizing ne- 
groes and have not stopped at ahy 
erime in carrying out their policy. 
Now twelve of them, including a 
member of the Kentucky legislature, 
have been indicted by a Federal 
grand jury at Covington, charged 
with conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
This use of the Sherman Act for the 
protection of the independent tobac- 
co-growers is something altogether 
new. 


A GREAT SUIT BEGUN. 


A suit which has required three 
vears for the collection of evidence 
and which now engages the services 
of. one hundred and fifty lawyers may 
well be reckoned a momentous pro- 
ceeding. Such an affair is the suit 
of the federal government against the 
anthracite coal trust, the trial of 
which has just been begun at Phila- 
delphia. The defendants include the 
various companies .engaged in the 
mining of anthracite coal and in its 
transportation. The government 
charges these companies with consti- 
tuting a conspiracy and an illegal 
combination for the restraint and the 
monopoly of trade; and it asks the 
court to enjoin the defendant corpor- 
ations from continuing the combina- 
tion and the contracts formed under 
it. It asks the court also to declare 
null and void the acquisition of the 
stock of coal companies and railroads 
by the large coal-carrying roads. 


THE PHILADELPHIA RIOTS. 


A strike of street car men in Phila- 
delphia the past week has been at- 
_ tended by a succession of bloody 
Tiots. The strikers have numbered 


four or five thousand, and they have 
been re-enforced by all the disorderly 
elements in the city. The mobs have 
terrorized the city and have almost 
tied up the railways. Street cars 
have been burned or dynamited; ele- 
vated trains have been fired into; and 
passengers who sought transportation 
from one part of the city to another 
have taken the cars at the peril of 
their lives. As has happened so many 
times before, the authorities were 
slow in awakening to a sense of the 
gravity of the situation, and by tem- 
porizing with the first demonstra- 
tions encouraged the rioters to be- 
lieve that they could do pretty much 
what they pleased. 
MR. ASQUITH’S DECISION. 

Upon the formal opening of the 
new parliament the Liberal govern- 
ment was confronted with the neces- 
sity of an immediate choice between 
the policy urged by the Nationalists 
and Laborites and other extremists 
of forcing at once the issue of the 
reconstruction of the House of Lords, 
and the more conservative course of 
dealing first with the budget. Mr. 
Asquith decided upon the latter, and 
in the King’s speech at the opening, 
which was brief beyond all precedent, 
the first place was given to the finan- 
cial question, and the problem of the 
relations of the two houses was re- 
served for the closing paragraph. In 
the ensuing discussion Mr. Asquith 
made the announcement that these 
two questions, and these only, would 
occupy Parliament at this session. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S IRISH AL- 
LIES. 


Mr. Redmond, speaking for the 
Nationalists, deprecated the decision 
of the government and made a 
declaration which was interpreted as 
meaning that the Irish members 
would vote against the budget, if that 
issue were pressed first. But. on sec- 
ond thought. the Nationalists were 
convineed of the folly of antagoniz- 
ing the government at this stage, and 
announced that they would go no 
farther than to abstain from voting. 
On the other hand, the government, 
through Mr. Churchill as its mouth- 
piece, made the explicit declaration 
that it would bring to a prompt and 
final decision its policy of dealing 
with the House of Lords and abolish- 
ing the absolute veto power of the 
second chamber. The government 
declared its willingness to stake its 
whole existence upon the passage of 
such a bill. 


AGAIN THE POLITICAL ASSAS- 
SIN. 


Again the political assassin comes 
to the front as the avenger of. the 
real or imaginary wrongs of subject 
peoples. This time Egypt is the scene 
of the incident, and the Egyptian 
premier the victim, and again, as in 
India and Korea, the perpetrator of 
the crime is a student educated in 
Europe and impatient of the subjec- 
tion of his countrymen. There is in 
Egypt a Young Egypt party, which 
has been for some time agitating for 
a full measure of native self-govern- 
ment. It has been so open and bitter 
in its denunciations of the existing 
conditions and of the British protec- 
torate that the government has 
deemed it necessary to put severe re- 
strictions upon the native press, of 
very much the same sort as are being 
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now enforced in India. The revolu- 
tionary spirit, denied a vent in the 
press, has exploded in this assassina- 
tion. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

—Everybody’s for March opens 
with anew serial, “A Successful 
Wife.” anonymous. Who the writer 
may be probably is one of the mys- 
teries of authorship which seem 
lately to have become fashionabie in 
the literary world. Theodosia Gar- 
rison contributes an exquisite poem, 
“The Ballad of the Comforting.” 
Judge Lindsey’s autobiography in- 
tensifies as it continues. “The 
Squaw Man As He Is,” by Bailey 
Millard, shows the advantages to 
white men in Indian wives, and re- 
lates some entertaining incidents. 
Luisa Tetrazzini talks about colora- 
tura music, and tells how she first 
inet one great composer. William 
Barr says grand opera has reached 
the “Frenzied” stage. Henry Kitch- 
ell Webster, in “Exiles of Industry,” 
his some fine tales of the Isthmus, 
and throws a few bits of sarcasm at 
the way our canal digging heroes are 
treated. And Mr. Ridgway gives a 
lucid and illuminating explanation of 
the postal system in its relation to 
periodical. literature. 

—Three papers of intense interest 
in the Mareh Atlantic are “The 
Change in the Feminine Ideal.” by 
Margaret Deland; Professor Edward 
A. Ross’s “The Suppression of Im- 
portant News,” and “Federal Rail- 
road Regulation,” by William Z. Rip- 
ley. James M. Hubbard, in “Stan'ey’s 
Africa Then and Now,” gives an in- 
teresting ‘sketch of the development 
of the dark continent; Hollis Godfrey 
continues his series of papers on the 
city dweller with “The Problem of 
City Housing Abroad.” There are 
two articles of purely literary inter- 
est: “Anatole France: An Imaginary 
Interview,” by Claude C. Washburn, 
and “The Dramatic Unities,” by 
Brander Matthews. Notable among 
the stories are Miss Agnes Repplier’s 
“The Third Generation,” “Out of the 
Deep.” by Paul Mariett. and “Mr. 
John’s Miss Best,” by Mary Borden 
Turner. 


—The chambers of commerce of 
many cities of America—old as well 
as new—have entered upon a cam- 
paign of publicity in behalf of the 
communities of which they form a 
part, and in some instances are 
spending very large sums in adver- 
tising the commercial and other at- 
tractions of their respective cities. 
An account of this novel movement 
is given in Putnam’s Magazine for 
March by Hugh C. Weir. who has 
taken an active part in this work in 
behalf of the city of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Ability never amounts to much un- 





til it acquires two more letters—sta- 


bility Saturday Evening Post. 
George—-“Do you think that I’m 
good enough for you, darling?’ 
Darling—“No, George, but you’re 
too good for any other girl.’’—Illus- 
trated Bits. 


“It is not the boys, this time, but 
the ice that got into the jam.”—Kan- 
sas City Journal. Excuse me, but 
the buoys were in the jam. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 360 
FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 36¢ By mail, 420 
SECOND REABER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 50c 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c By mail, 56¢ 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClarg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 








University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
TERM : JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12 


Both Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
the following subjects, leading to the degrees of A. 
B., B. S., M. A., and Ph. D.: Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, Economics, English, French, Geography, 
German,Greek—both Classical and New Testament, 
Hebrew, History, Italian, Latin, Mathematics, 
Medicine, Music, Pedagogy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, Public Speaking, Spanish and 
Zoology. 


Special Courses for Architects, Elementary 
School Teachers, Kindergartners, High School 
Teachers, Teachers in charge of School Playgrounds 
and Gardens, Instructors in Physical Education, 
Social Workers, Teachers of Backward Children, 
Physicians and Clergymen. 


School of Observation, with eight grades and a 
Model Rural School, in charge of experts represent- 
ing a variety of Training Schools and City Systems. 
Seminar for the discussion of work observed. 


Psychological Clinic, Architectural Drawing- 
rooms, Botanical and School Gardens, Chemical, 
Physical, Medical and Biological Laboratories, 
University Library, Museum. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming-pool and Athletic Grounds. 


For circular and information concerning special 
railroad and dormitory rates, address A. Duncan 
Yocum, Director of the Summer School, Box 3, 
College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Superintendents 








THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“If You Want a Thing to Appear in Your National Life, Place It in Your School System” 


DIXON’ 


American 
Graphite 


PENCILS 


are a part of the school system of all prominent cities and towns in the United States. 
There are schools that have used them for thirty years in spite of strong competition, 


and these schools stand at the head of their profession. Won't you follow their example? 


The use of the Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholarship in the schools under 


your charge. 


On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be sent to any who are inter- 


ested in the use of good materials in their schools. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 


JeRsEy City, N. J. 
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Bergen’s Botanies 


Scholarly, Clear, Comprehensive and 
Carefully Illustrated 


A Series of Books Meeting the Varying 
Conditions of High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Elementary Courses in 
Colleges 








Bergen’s Elements of Botany 
(Revised Edition) 


A half-year course covering all the essen- 
tial topics of the science. 


Bergen’s Essentials of Botany 
The main facts of botany arranged fora 
full year’s course. 

Bergen and Davis’s Principles 

of Botany 


Especially suited for college and normal 
school classes or high schools giving more 
than an average course in the subject. 


For Laboratory Courses 


MEIER’S Plant Study 
MEIER’S Herbarium and Plant Study 


GINN and COMPANY 
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Shortest 
Distance 


Between these 
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TYPEWRITER 

A Combination of 
Durability—Stability 
Speed — Adaptability 


“The Machine You Will Eveatwaiy Buy” 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.., Inc. 
New York and Everywhere 


























The Fresh Air Schools 


of Chicago 
are described in 
THE SURVEY 


for March 5th. Price 25 cents. 


THE SURVEY 


oes beyond schoolroom education and takes you weekly 
nto the homes and streets and playgrounds of the children. 


THE SURVEY 


150 East 22nd Street . — 158 Adams Street 
New York Chicago 
$2.00 yearly 











ART EDUCATION 


a OL 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text-Book for High School use, covering a full 
four years’ course. Thoroughly illustrated with 
many plates and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 
Pictorial Representation Architectural Drawing 
Perspective Drawing Design 
Figure and Animal Drawing Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 

Price, per copy, $1.25. For furtherinformation, 
address 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on thelabelof your i 
the time when your subscription expires. : Ea, 


_ Discontinuances—Subscriptions are not discontinued at thei - 
- Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the 
amy Ne or ~ is ete for payment as long as the 
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Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any cha 
in their address, giving both the former and sesaent address, ethene 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toa former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. ; 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remitt 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper, Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.— Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number wi 
be sent. We guarantee a full] year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all 
communications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
management of the JOURNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACUN STREET. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


It is many a year since Orleans became “New,” 
so many, in fact, that even the “New” is very old, 
so old as to be new to anyone who sees it for the 
first time, as I did in February. For more than a 
third of a century I have been going from sea to 
sea and from the lake states to those on the gulf, 
and though invitations to the Cres- 
cent city have not been wanting it was 
a settled policy to leave this city, rich- 
est in its special historic features of 
any city on the continent, until it 
could be seen with every advan- 
tageous condition such as came with 
the meeting of the National Editorial 
Association and the hospitality of the 
educational association of the city, a 
rare combination. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


For twenty-one years I have been 
somewhat identified with the two N. 
E. A. organizations, each powerful, but 
with nothing in common. A comparative 
study of the two would be interesting and 
profitable, and I alone, probably, am in posi- 
tion to compare their life for all these years, but 
such a study must be delayed. 

New Orleans furnished the antique setting for 
the birth of the editors’ N. E. A. twenty-five years 
ago, hence the significance of the meeting this year 
in New Orleans. 

A DELEGATE ASSOCIATION. 


In striking contrast with the other N. E. A. this 
has always been pyrely a delegate convention, with 
none in attendance except as representing a state 
or territorial editorial association, duly chosen 
and credentialed. This has prevented a mass 
gathering and has enabled communities to know 
how many and who were to be entertained. It 
also has always meant “a million dollar advertise- 
ment” to the communities that entertained, so that 
all along the route cities have been royal in their 
hospitality, never with an air to business, though 
it was good business, so much as because they 
realized that they were entertaining representa- 
tives of the editorial associations of fifty state 
and territorial associations. The excursion fea- 
ture has, therefore, been highly significant with a 
luxurious quiet impossible with any vast number 
of people. Again, this N. E. A. has no special 
time of meeting, so that it can meet in Seattle, as 
it did last July, and in New Orleans six months 
later. 

It-is a luxury that no other organization knows 
to have the badge admit one to the opera without 





SUPL. WARREN EASTON, 
New Orleans. 


more ado, and this is merely significant of the 
widespread hospitality. 
THE SOUTH OF TO-DAY. 

The South of to-day is in no sense the South of 
a quarter of a century ago, and of no city is this 
quite so true as of New Orleans. Then it had, to 
be sure, the only really luxurious 
hotel south of the Ohio and the Poto- 
mac, outside of the Florida resorts, 
but to-day the classic St. Charles has 
a notable rival in the fifteen-story 
Grunewold, with every modern con- 
venience. Then it had its canal 
streets with deciduous trees on either 
side of the canal, but now the canals 
are merely a memory or tradition, 
while their broad avenues have palm 
and palmetto glorified residences 
which rival those of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. 

The finest courthouse in America 
occupies an entire square in which 
the French had been massed for far more 
than a century, and all about it,far and near, 
are none but French buildings that have 
come down from the dim, distant past, making a 
contrast impossible elsewhere in the United States. 

One can have his elegant room at the Grune- 
wold with every luxury, and eat the most delicate 
dishes, expensive or otherwise, in a French res- 
taurant only two blocks away. 

At the French market one is in a world ocean- 
wide away from things American. Here is the St. 
Louis cathedral, one of the first in the new world. 
Here, also, is the monastery, the first school of the 
South. Here, also, is the Cabildo, in which all 
treaties were signed in the long ago, and which has 
served the purposes of the government for many 
years, and all these donated by “Don Andresy 
Roxas Almonester.” ; 

HOTEL ROYAL. 

In early days New Orleans had the best hotel 
in the new world. Hotel Royal cost $1,500,000 
nearly a hundred years ago, and that was “going 
some’ in that day. It has long since been aban- 
doned, but as one wanders through its lobby, ban- 
quet hall, vast corridors, royal suites of rooms 
with broad sides of mirrors and dazzling chande- 
liers, he can but be awed by the suggestion of that 
to which the planters, merchants, commercial, pro- 
fessional men and statesmen were accustomed in 
those days. 

Here, also, one gets the only real touch of slavery 
events, for here is the auction block, and over it in 
gilt letters the name of the official auctioneer. As 
we stood before this block, in use for decades, and 
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read the name of the auctioneer, a creepy feeling 
came over me, for it was the same name as that of 
the teacher who stood by my side, one of the 
official leaders of the New Orleans Association, 
and in the sudden silence I instinctively turned to 
her, inquiringly, I presume, for she said: “Yes, my 
grandfather.” 
THE STORY OF SLAVERY. 

Another teacher, Miss Eleanor E. Riggs, is pre- 
paring to write the story of slavery in Louisiana, 
and for that purpose she has read the records of 
the sales of slaves for fifty years before the war, 
and there are many bright pictures, and as the au- 
tomobile whirled us out over the famous oyster 
shell roads past the modern industrial and railroad 
plants, beside the levee, out where the plantations 
have left somewhat of their glory, out by the rice 
fields and orange groves, she told many features 
of the records that are indeed fascinating, the 
bright lining of the dark cloud. A slave’s regret 
that he was “no two-thousand-doller nigger,” the 
pride of the young man who told of his attain- 
ments as a body servant, or as a skilled wotkman, 
gratified as he heard his price advanced by the 
bidders. Most of the sales were of entire families, 
man, woman, and all children named. The cases 
were rare where a family was separated, because 
the seller did not want the less valuable members 
left on his hands, because the law required him to 
provide for them, and public sentiment was equally 
effective. A man bought a family except a beauti- 
ful fourteen-year-old girl that the seller preferred 
to keep. The rest of the family was taken to Ala- 
bama, but in a short time the new owner wrote and 
urged that she be sold to him, because the mother 
was so depressed by the separation as to be ill, and 
she was sold to go to her mother, and the corres- 
pondence shows that she was sold for considerably 
less than she would have brought in the open mar- 
ket because the former owner wanted her to be 
with her mother. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Of course New Orleans was a great city in the 
days before the Civil War. Public school senti- 
ment was not the same as in the North. The 
church schools were highly efficient and the pub- 
lic provision was not as elaborate then as now, but 
there were notable features. John McDonogh was 
the first Andrew Carnegie in the new world. He 
left a vast fortune for those days for the building 
of public schoolhouses, and it was spread over 
several years, so that from about 1855 onward 
there were thirty-four schoolhouses built from this 
fund, and they all bear his name with the number, 
as “John McDonogh school, No. 34.” And these 
were not to look like schoolhouses or like institu- 
tions, but were to be attractive. 

THE NEW ERA. 

About ten years ago a new era dawned. An- 
other man, Frank Howard, one of the sons of 
Charles Howard, a distinct character in Louisi- 
ana’s history, gave two beautiful schoolhouses, 
with up-to-date appointments, and now the city 
authorities have a “fad” which results in elegant 
buildings. The Beauregard school is a sample, 
and nothing better could be asked without or with- 
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in, either for beauty, convenience, or equipment. 
Think of a hallway 170 feet long and twenty feet 
wide with 120 electric lights around it! This is 
used as the assembly hall on occasion. An appro- 
priation has been made for three new high school 
buildings. Because of the elaborate provision 
made for higher and secondary education by pri- 
vate, religious, and philanthropic funds the high 
school spirit was the last to be enslaved. By the 
by, the Sophie Newcomb Woman’s College has 
the largest endowment of any woman’s educa- 
tional institution in the world. 

It was my privilege to be at the mid-winter 
graduation exercises of the high and normal 
schools, and never, except in California, have I 
seen such a wealth of flowers as here, each of the 
young women graduates carrying two dozen 
glorious white roses with their long stems. 


THE MOTHERS’ CLUBS. 

The public enthusiasm over the schools is ad- 
mirably demonstrated in the association of the 
fathers and mothers. In some of the schools 
there is a parents’ library of books and magazines 
with a rest room, to which the mothers come as 
they choose and take a quiet hour with reading or 
lounging. In some of the schools there are un- 
usual attractions provided by these clubs. In one 
there is a double wooden swing, a large cart for 
drawing each other, a set of blocks, made espec- 
ially for the school at a cost of $15, furnished by 
the club. In one building there are several canary 
birds, the mothers taking them home from Friday 
night to Monday morning. 

In one district the Fathers’ Club has led off in 
all public improvements, securing the asphalting of 
the main street through the entire district. These 
are merely suggestive of the new spirit of devo- 
tion to the schools and to the community through 
the schools. 

THE LEADER IN IT ALL. 

In young manhood a native of the city entered 
the teacher ranks of New Orleans. He soon be- 
came principal of the famous St. Phillips school, 
then as now a boys’ school in the heart of the 
French and Italian section. He gave the schoo! a 
reputation thirty years ago that it still maintains 
under Miss Louise Howard, a woman from my 
home village, West Bridgewater, Mass. It is a 
little world in which we live after all. 

From this principalship Warren Easton became 
state superintendent and “placed Louisiana on the 
map” and became a factor in national education, 
and has been a vital force in its councils for a 
quarter of a century. Twenty-one years ago he 
became superintendent of New Orleans, and all 
that the city is to-day in educational leadership 
has come in his day, and the appreciation of his 
service can but be most gratifying. Incidentally, 
it is worthy of remark that the new offices of the 
board of education are simply superb. They have 
an entire floor of the elegant new Municipal build- 
ing. There are nineteen offices, all fitted up luxur- 
iously beyond anything I have seen elsewhere. 
But the real reward for these years of public ser- 
vice is the devotion of the entire teaching corps to 
Mr. Easton. 
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And there is a spirit of fellowship among the 
teachers that is rarely approached. Two teachers 
in one building were promoted to higher positions 
outside the school, and the other seventeen teach- 
ers gave them a banquet quite beyond anything of 
the kind that I have been privileged to enjoy. 


PENSIONS AND LIBRARIES. 


The city will in all likelihood pension the teach- 
ers after this year, but independent of the public 
pension the teachers have their own “Pension 
League” with a fund that enables them to carry 
their members with a pension of $300. They are 
now carrying ten pensioners. 

It would be impossible to close this talk about 
New Orleans without reference to the libraries of 
the city, all remarkably complete, but chief among 
them is the Howard Memorial library, provided 
for by Annie Turner Howard, a daughter of 
Charles Howard, who celebrated the twenty-first 
anniversary of her birth by the gift of a third of a 
million dollars for the library that has been given 
international distinction by William Beer, who 
specialized in so many ways as to make it highly 
attractive even to library specialists. And after all 
that I have written more is left unsaid that I would 
gladly say than has been said. 
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America’s candy bill is $500,000,000, which is 
$50,000,000 more than the cost of all the schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. E. Tritton, Bangor, Me.: 
We do not want manual training, industrial train- 
ing, or trades schools alone. They must co-exist 
with the present common school and secondary 
school subjects—call them cultural subjects if you 
will—which are fundamental to the pupil’s best de- 
velopment. Together they make for strength. 
Each without the other lacks something. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ ROUND TABLE. 
BY DR. J. L. PICKARD, 


At a meeting of what is now known as the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1869, W. T. Harris 
of St. Louis, A. J. Rickoff of Cleveland, J. Han-— 
cock of Cincinnati, and the writer, of Chicago, fell 
into conversation regarding the work in which we 
were engaged, that of superintendency of the 
schools of our several cities. The conference was 
renewed at successive meetings, but we felt the 
need of clearer understanding of the work of each 
other than we could obtain from statistical reports 
constructed upon different bases. So we deter- 
mined upon inspection of schools in some cities 
which seemed most central at the time. We met 
in Chicago for a week, spent the days in inspection 
of school buildings and grounds, methods of heat- 
ing and lighting, of seating, of floor space and 
cubic quantity of air for each pupil, and of ventila- 
tion. Close inspection of work of teachers in in- 
struction and discipline, and in care of pupils as 
they entered and left the building and in the super- 
vision of their plays at recess, was our chief study. 
The office of the superintendent was visited during 
his office hours in his meeting with parents and 
with members of the board of education who 
might call, and with the teachers who sought coun- 
sel. The evenings were spent in criticism (gener- 
ally favorable) of what we had seen during the day, 
and in comparison of our several systems. 

We had no formal organization, no presiding. 
officer nor reporter. Quite naturally we looked to 
Mr. Harris as a leader in our discussions. Upon 
theories of educational philosophy he was wont to 
bewilder us as he led us back to what he termed 
the “genesis” of his thought. We often longed for 
an “exodus” which came as we listened to the 
translation of his language into common speech. 
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Though deeply speculative he was no less in- 
tensely practical in details. 

As indicative of his purpose I may introduce 
here an illustration. After he closed his work in 
St. Louis and was about to join the Concord 
School of Philosophy I asked him what was to be 
his field of labor. He replied: “Emerson, Alcott, 
and others have gone up out of sight, and my work 
is to build a ladder by which they may descend to 
earth.” It may be thought by some that he used 
his ladder whereon to ascend to meet his friends. 
It can not be denied, however, by intimate friends 
that he never lost sight of the earth. 

For seven years not one of the four who deter- 
mined to hold an annual session of the “Superin- 
tendents’ Round Table” failed to be present. 
During the last two years the superintendent of 
Detroit met with us. On one occasion the superin- 
tendent of Columbus was present. Mr. Hancock 
moved from Cincinnati to Dayton. We thus in- 
spected the schools of Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Dayton, and Detroit. 

Our deliberations were confined to the duties of 
our office, the chief of which was to consider the 
measures which would increase the efficiency of 
our schools and to secure as far as possible the 
adoption by the boards of education of those 
measures upon which we were fully agreed. Im- 
provements in school buildings were made under 
direction of superintendents of buildings and 
grounds and we were free to attend to the use 
made of them and to matters pertaining to instruc- 
tion. 

The results accomplished may be summarized 
under the heads of uniformity in gradation, in pro- 
motion of pupils, in examinations for promotion, 
in methods of instruction and discipline, and in in- 
troduction of the kindergarten as part of the pub- 
lic school system. 

A graded system had been in operation for sev- 
eral years without uniformity of method. Statis- 
tics were of little value for purposes of comparison. 
The curricula varied in extent. Some extended to 
the college requirements for admission. In others 
only elementary branches were included. Primary 
and grammar schools were known, but no line of 
separation was uniform. 

The gradation of the present time throughout 
the Middle and Western states is based upon a 
general acceptance of twelve grades below college 
schools—of a year’s time given to each grade, and 
is as follows :— 

Primary, four grades numbered 1 to 4. 

Grammar, four grades numbered 5 to 8. 

High school, four grades numbered 9 to 12. 

The plan has been found adaptable to the nor- 
mal capacity of pupils from six to eighteen years 
of age. Promotions were in many cases made 
only at the close of the school year, and examina- 
tions were held at a time when both pupils and 
teachers were worn down by the labors of the 
year. The anxiety of pupils was enhanced by fear 
of failure, since failure to pass examination caused 
the loss of a year in their course. Just complaint 
was made of rigidity of the system of gradation. 

To meet this complaint it was agreed that more 
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frequent promotions would tend to mobility. In 
some cities annual examinations were held em- 
bracing the work of a full year. All the pupils of 
a room were treated as a single class and kept in 
“lock step” for a year. In other cities there was a 
division of a grade into classes—in primary grades 
into four classes, in grammar grades into two 
classes. Promotions were made from class to 
class, examinations covering only part of the work 
of the grade; the last promotion in class was also 
promotion from grade to grade. Failure to pass 
examination involved only loss of position for one- 
fourth of a year in primary grades, one-half a year 
in grammar grades. In Chicago the pupils of the 
last class in grammar grades were admitted to the 
high school upon grammar school principals’ rec- 
ommendation. Any who failed to secure the prin- 
cipals’ recommendation were permitted to attend 
an examination offered to applicants from outside 
schools. 

This subject of examination for promotion was 
debated more warmly than any other topic. But 
the saner method was accepted so far as to admit 
of less rigid examinations. Frequent promotion 
of individual pupils was agreed upon as ability was 
manifest. Some could readily pass two grades in 
a year, the division into classes making the system 
more like an inclined plane than a stairway. 

One ungraded room in each large school build- 
ing used for both primary and grammar pupils was 
agreed upon as desirable and in Chicago was put 
to practical test. For this room the teacher most 
experienced in all grades was selected to give in- 
dividual instruction to the following classes of 
pupils :-— 

First—To applicants from outside schools who 
lacked in one study of the grade upon which they 
might otherwise enter. 

Second—To those who by reason of illness or 
other excusable causes had fallen behind their 
classes, but were able to make up their deficiencies. 

Third—To the few who had lost interest and 
had become a burden to their teachers and simply 
needed the individual attention of one skilled in 
arousing ambition. 

The number assigned to the “ungraded room” 
was found in actual experience to be very small at 
any time. Constant changes resulted as pupils 
made up their deficiencies, or were led to improve 
their opportunities. Vacated seats were soon 
filled as necessity required. 

At the time of our first meeting “oral instruc- 
tion” was considered as a panacea for all defects in 
methods. Text-books were discarded. Teachers 
were poorly qualified to guide children along the 
paths of observation, and schoolrooms became 
bureaus of misinformation. So text-books en- 
titled Oral Lessons in a variety of subjects ap- 
peared. The pendulum which had swung to the 
extreme of study from nature without books was 
carried to the opposite extreme of study about 
nature in illustrated books hastily prepared and of 
little scientific value in some cases. 

Mr. Harris, himself a master in the English 
language, had faith in the printed page as a culture 
study and an important aid in nature study, of 
which he was a most zealous advocate. To him 
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more than to any other man is the Middle West 
indebted for improved methods in primary school 
instruction, begun in the kindergarten as an im- 
portant part of the public school system. In 
many cities of the West it is now firmly estab- 
lished. 

In school discipline we were fully agreed that 
more children are spoiled by neglect of “child 
study” than by sparing the rod. We were thus led 
to require the need of higher qualification of 
teachers, especially in acquaintance with child na- 
ture gathered not alone from personal recollection 
but from close observation of children under their 
control, 

If I am permitted to refer to the experience of 
two years’ trial of discipline without corporal pun- 
ishment or any objectional substitute for the rod, 
I must pay a deserved tribute to the teachers of 
Chicago for their hearty co-operation in abandon- 
ing corporal punishment, though it was not for- 
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bidden. During these two years, the last of my 
service aS superintendent, suspensions for miscon- 
duct steadily decreased, and the relations of pupils 
to teachers were manifestly improved. The re- 
sult was due to teachers using not the shortest cut 
to the end sought, but by a closer inspection of the 
nature of the child needing correction. 

The members of the Round Table were unani- 
mous in the conviction that corporal punishment 
should not be prohibited by legislative enactment, 
but may be wisely abandoned by the great major- 
ity of teachers who study the better way. 

More than thirty years have passed since the 
“Superintendents’ Round Table” held its last ses- 
sion. Hancock, Rickoff, and Harris have received 
their promotion, and the survivor awaits the call 
for examination, hoping that he may meet again 
the dear friends whose lives have been to him an 


inspiration and the memory of whom is still a 
benediction. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A TEACHER.— (I1.) 


There is always a question in the mind of every 
earnest teacher who knows one who, like the 
Pharisee of old, observes the form but misses the 
heart of his calling, who dislikes his work, who is 
ashamed to be numbered in the ranks of teachers, 
—why in the name of Froebel, Pestalozzi, Aristotle, 
and Plato does he remain in the profession? It 
would seem that almost any other occupation 
would be more agreeable, and in many he could do 
less harm. It might be possible for him to obtain 
a position as a cook or a janitor, both of whom 
receive salaries which compare favorably with his 
own. If such a position were open to him, our 
advice would be that he accept it, though there 
would be some doubt whether or not he would be 
able to hold the place long if he carried to that 
work the same lack of principle, of faith, and of 
honor, the same spirit toward the people he is ex- 
pected to serve as he does toward his teaching. If 
a cook harbored such feelings toward his em- 
ployers, if a janitor found his life made miserable 
by duties which he hated, they would “throw up 
their jobs,” poison the food, burn down the build- 
ings—do anything, everything to rid themselves of 
the hated burden. But the teacher (?) would not 
so demean himself. Far be it from him to yield to 
such low impulses. No, he goes on in his labors, 
hating his work, disliking his pupils, ashamed of 
his fellow-teachers, scorning his employers, mak- 
ing a pretense of his duty. Yes, shame on him that 
he does go on, and in going on, influences by his 
hate, his dislike, his shame, his scorn, his pretense, 
by his whole pessimistic, hypocritical life those 
young people who are unfortunate enough to be 
assigned to his care. He fails to see the germ of 
manhood or womanhood in each child entrusted to 
him. He forgets that every strong, brave man, 
every true, pure woman is a development of just 
such children. How many boys who spend five 
hours a day with a teacher who realizes nothing 
of the “soul side” of his work, who knows only the 


daily grind and drudgeiy, will gain from him the 
idea of true manhood, will learn of the dignity and 
beauty of labor? How many girls thrown under 
the influence of one whose life is such a pretense 
will be helped to grow into purer, sweeter woman- 
hood, or to become more honest and upright? 
Thank heaven that the teaching profession num- 
bers comparatively few such among its members! 
May the influence and watchfulness of parents, the 
higher ideals of the community, of school boards, 
and of superintendents hasten the day when they 
shall be fewer! I am glad to be able to say that in 
my twenty-five years of experience I have known 
but few of this class of teachers. Instead, I have 
known hundreds of true men and women, edu- 
cated, refined, and cultured, whose whole heart 
and soul are absorbed in their work. 

The memory of one such teacher comes to me 
as I write. She graduated from normal school 
with high honors, and began her work as a grade 
teacher. Within two years she was called to a 
higher position. Before the next three years were 
ended she had received several flattering offers to 
positions with higher salaries, one of which es- 
pecially any teacher would have been proud to ac- 
cept. She refused these, however, and continued 
her work in one of the schools of a manufacturing 
city, where, she said, her field of service was wider, 
where the people knew and trusted her, and 
where the condition of the homes and the pupils’ 
lives was such that she was greatly needed. She 
has since entered upon work in a reform school, 
where her work with the boys is very successful. 
They know she is their friend, interested in them,. 
ready to help them, and when a boy feels that way 
about his teacher her power to lead him toward 
higher things is unmeasured. Yet that teacher 
might to-day be earning three times the salary she 
receives, might be widely known, might be holding 
one of the finest positions in educational circles. 
But the question of the Master, “Is not the life 
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best primary teacher I have ever seen, is a woman 
of intellectual mind, bright, witty, and an inspira- 
tion to all who know her. One of her fellow 


more than meat and the body than raiment?” was 
to her more than empty words, and she ruled her 
life accordingly, and who shall say she is not 
worthy of all respect and honor? 

The following quotation was taken only last 
week from a local paper, and tells its own story: 
“We are sorry to lose Mrs. , for she has 
proved a very excellent teacher and the pupils are 
much attached to her. She is not obliged to teach, 
however, but does it for the pleasure, and so we 
have to lose her” (on account of poor health). 

We should like to mention, also, those teachers 
who are working in the schools for defectives, 
schools which are growing more numerous with 
each passing year. Here are needed especially the 
“mother teachers,” who will give of their love and 
sympathy and strength to the feeble intellects 
groping for the light. Think of it—you who grow 
impatient and irritated at the few slow, backward 
children who happen to be in your class this year. 
Think what infinite patience, what boundless love 
must fill the teacher’s heart who works constantly 
with these unfortunate ones. What are problems 
in arithmetic compared with these—life’s prob- 
lems? One man I know, principal of such a school, 
whose daily life is an inspiration to teachers, pupils, 
and friends. Optimistic, sunny, yet in dead earn- 
est, his personality dominates the whole institu- 
tion. Severity, impatience, irritation are never 
seen in the school. Every one from the weakest 
pupil to the strongest teacher is filled with the de- 
sire to help, and the loving, cheerful atmosphere 
abounds everywhere. A smile takes the place of 
a uniform, a cheery greeting is the password, and 
under such conditions the feeble intellects are 
blossoming, not into perfect flowers, to be sure, 
but into something of beauty and life. The man 
who is at the head of this institution has been 
much sought after for higher, better-paying posi- 
tions, but he remains with his unfortunate charges. 
School teachers can tell why. School keepers 
cannot. 

There are also the open-air schools for children 
with tuberculosis symptoms. These have been 
started in some of our great cities, and even they 
do not lack for teachers, who are giving them- 
selves heart and soul to the task, helping the pupils 
along the road to an education, while at the same 
time their bodies are gaining in strength and vigor. 

We do not need, however, to search in the 
special schools for the teachers to whom their 
work is the “summum bonum” of their lives. 
There are hundreds of them in the grades of our 
public schools. Faces of many such come to me 
as I write. One is of a lady of independent means, 
who would find plenty to do in home, church, and 
club work. Her family represents all that is 
solidly good and substantial in life, wealth, educa- 
tion, refinement, and all that goes to make up the 
standing of one of the “old families” in a New 
England city. Yet for years she has taught as a 
grade teacher in one of the public schools of her 
home town because her heart is bound up in her 
work and in her children. She says she can “help” 
more in that way and can make her life count for 
something in the real work of the world. 

Another lady who comes to mind, perhaps the 
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teachers says: “I like to go in and see Miss 
every day. I always leave her room feeling bet- 
ter, more in tune with the world, more in harmony 
with life.” We all love her and respect her. Her 
work with little children is wonderful, her ability 
in developing their mental powers very unusual, 
but her influence over their moral and spiritual 
natures is still more marked. In her presence the 
lazy children become energetic, the sluggish ac- 
tive, the selfish generous, the restless quiet. The 
ambition to do and to be is awakened in their child- 
ish souls. One parent, the father of three children, 
two of them as yet too young to attend school, said 
that he hoped Miss would continue to teach 
until his girls had passed her grade, for he wanted 
them to feel the influence of her life. Yet this 
teacher, sweet, gentle, optimistic, is drawn and 
suffering with rheumatism, not a mation made 
without pain, not a movement performed in per- 
fect freedom. Of all this, however, no sign es- 
capes her, no one meeting her but would think her 
life one of joy and peace. And this woman con- 
tinues teaching from pure love of the work, be- 
cause, as she says, she cannot get along without 
the children, she cannot-lose them out of her life. 

Another teacher whom I know well has a nat- 
ural talent as a public speaker, a wonderful power 
to sway audiences, an ability to touch the hearts 
of those who hear her. She is known in more than 
one state as a power in moral and religious work. 
She can command as a lecturer many times her 
salary as a teacher. Not a week goes by that she 
does not refuse flattering invitations to address 
large audiences. Her summers and all her spare 
time are given up to this work. Yet she clings to 
her school, for her heart responds to the love of 
her pupils. Her magnetic influence, her power, 
her talent are used in getting close to her boys and 
girls, in entering into their lives, in arousing in 
them the slumbering spark of genius, the self-con- 
trol, and the strength which is lying dormant, the 
ability to think, to will, to act. The inspiration in 
her life which enables her to rouse in others these 
latent qualities, to inspire them to higher aspira- 
tions, to nobler deeds, is born of the love of her 
children. Think you that arithmetic or language 
or geography are the most important thoughts in 
her mind as she reviews her day’s work? Think 
you her heart does not rejoice if a boy goes out 
from her care more able to hold up his head and 
face the world, more ready to fight to defend the 
weak, more ready to own himself in the wrong 
and to try again, more ready to tell the truth 
though it cost him dear? Think you such teach- 
ers are rare? It is such as these that make up the 
rank and file of the teaching profession. Every 
city numbers many such. Every town knows 
them in its midst. They are working on quietly, 
heart and’soul absorbed in the problems that come 
to them every day, problems that every mother 
knows, problems that confront the clergyman as 
he labors for the souls of his flock, problems that 
the physican battles with in the homes of his pa- 
tients,—yes, our teachers face such problems 
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every day,—and try to be mother, pastor, and 
doctor to the children who greet them every morn- 
ing in the schoolroom. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
BY THOMAS A. STORY, M.D., PH. D. 


The announcement of a department of physical 
instruction in the College of the City of New York 
outlines a correlation of several lines of work 
which bear upon the health problems of academic 
and collegiate students. In this correlation medi- 
cal and hygienic supervision is combined with in- 
struction in the principles and experience in the 
practice of hygiene. The medical and hygienic 
supervision is secured through a combination of 
inspections, consultations, and physical examina- 
tions which are applied so that the student comes 
under medical and hygienic observation at least 
once each half year during the first five years he is 
in the institution. Instruction in the principles of 
hygiene is given in talks before the classes, uni- 
formed for exercise. Personal instruction is given 
to every student that is found on examination 2 
any time during his stay in the institution to have 
any hygienic or remediable physical defect. In- 
struction in health habits is secured through class 
work in physical exercise and swimming; and 
through inspections of uniforms, lockers, clothing, 
hair, eyes, teeth, skin, and so on. This term there 
has been a weekly attendance in the classes of over 
twenty-two hundred. These students have re- 
ceived the class instruction in hygiene and the in- 
struction and experience in health habits to which 
{ have referred. They have advised over sixteen 
hundred boys concerning remediable physical con- 
ditions and hygienic imperfections. Each of these 
cases has resulted in final acquiescence to advice 
or to debarment from the institution. This means 
that in a fairly large number of cases the parents 
have joined with the department in forcing their 
boys to cultivate good health habits. 

The entering collegiate student, the freshman, 
must know how to swim. By the end of his first 
term in college he is required to learn more than 
one variety of stroke. At the end of his second 
term he must show sufficient endurance to cover 
several lengths of the tank (the tank is one hun- 
dred feet long). During his third term he is taught 
rescue and resuscitation methods. In his final 
term he is taught water games. The written ex- 
aminations cover the lectures on hygiene. The 
practical examinations include frequent hygienic 
inspections of the individual on the exercising 
floor, of his uniform, his towel, and his locker ; 
monthly tests of his form and execution in the 
drills and co-ordinations given him covering his 
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regular class work for the preceding month; and 
inspections of those students who have received 
special advice after medical examination. Stu- 
dents whose personal hygiene on the floor of the 
exercising hall appears to be unsatisfactory are 
barred from attendance. There is provision for 
those exceptional cases thatare organically unfitted 
for the regular work which is required of the nor- 
mal average individual. This provision covers a 
certain number of convalescents, heart cases, cases 
of spinal Pott’s disease, herniae, old poliomyelites, 
and so on. These men, for the most part, work 
alone. Each has his special program laid out for 
him. The student entering the collegiate depart- 
ment of the College of the City of New York must 
have covered the courses in physical instruction 
required of the students in the academic depart- 
ment. Physical instruction is therefore an en- 
trance requirement. If the freshman has had no 
work in physical exercise or hygiene, he must take 
that work with the preparatory classes. If he 
cannot swim, he will enter with a condition which 
he must remove before he can begin his second 
term’s work in the department. Credits are given 
for the work in the collegiate department, and 
without these credits the student cannot gradu- 
ate. 

There is a correlation of several phases of work 
which bear upon the character-education and the 
health problems of preparatory and collegiate 
students. This correlation includes medical and 
hygienic supervision, combined with instruction 
concerning health, experience in health habits, and 
character instruction in educational motor ac- 
tivities. All students who receive personal advice 
concerning their physical and hygienic defects 
must follow that advice or show legitimate cause 
why they do not do so, or leave the institution. 
Physical instruction is an entrance requirement in 
the College of the City of New York. 

The student who cannot swim enters the college 
with a condition, Credits are given for work in 
the collegiate classes in physical instruction, and 
no student may graduate until he has secured 
these credits. Perhaps the most important feature 
is that the department is not content with merely 
finding fault with the physical or hygienic condi- 
tion of the individual. They are not satisfied until 
something is done. They do not advise glasses or 
a trip to the dentist and stop there. They oblige 
the boy to follow advice or show legitimate cause 
why he does not do so. They follow up every 
case. The boy does as he is directed, or brings a 
satisfactory note from his parents, or he must 
leave the institution. Up to date, with a very few 
exceptions, every boy has followed advice. The 
exceptions have left the school. 





Ss 


“Do not keep your kindness in water-tight compartments, 
if it runs over a bit it will do no harm.” 
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INTERNATIONALISM AND PATRIOTISM.— (IHll.) 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD, 


SOME CURRENT FALLACIES. 


The School Peace League aims not only to 
teach the needlessness of future war between 
nations but to show definite, constructive ways of 
substituting law for war. It must not be forgotten 
that this, except on May 18, is to be done inci- 
dentally in connection with lessons in history and 
patriotism and will take no time from other 
studies. Certain fallacies that are widespread 
must be eliminated before interest can be gained 
for these constructive methods. Attention has 
been called to two—the confounding of civil war 
with international war, and police functions with 
those of the soldier. Perhaps the most harmful in- 
junction since Aesop’s fables were written is the 
ancient motto, suggested by one of them: “In 
time of peace prepare for war.” Whatever its 
value as a prudent maxim in the days when arbi- 
tration was unknown and wars were inevitable, it 
should be replaced to-day by this: “In time of 
peace, prepare for peace.” In 1817, after a war in 
which little was gained on either side, the United 
States and England prepared for peace—a peace 
which has lasted nearly a century. They agreed to 
disband their forts on both sides of the Canadian 
border line, to remove battleships from the great 
lakes, and to have the borderland between our 
peoples undefended on both sides. Hundreds of 
millions might have been squandered in ships and 
guns, replaced every dozen years as invention ren- 
dered the old ones useless ; had we done so, at the 
time of the Civil war and again, during the Vene- 
zuelan boundary controversy, it is probable we 
should have had friction, perhaps war. But we 
prepared for peace and we achieved peace. 

At the first Hague conference, provision was 
made to call a halt between two nations when 
strained relations boded war. That provision was 
invoked by France when the firing of the Russian 
fleet upon the British fishing vessels in the North 
Sea, on the Doggerbank, roused to white heat the 
English nation with a cry for vengeance. A board 
of investigation sitting around a table in Paris 
heard calmly the testimony of Russian admirals 
and surviving fishermen. The judgment was that 
the affair was merely a blunder and the request— 
with no power of compulsion—was that $350,000 
be paid to the widows and orphans. This was 
gladly paid, and hot blood cooled down and a 
senseless conflict was averted. 

Chili and Argentina, after reaching the verge of 
war, arbitrated their claims and prepared for fur- 
ther peace by a pledge hereafter to arbitrate all 
quarrels. Norway has prepared for peace by se- 
curing the pledge of her strong neighbors to set 
no foreign soldier on her shores. All nations at 
the second Hague conference prepared for peace 
and side-tracked endless possible complications by 
the Porter-Drago arrangement for the arbitration 
of contractual debts. The five quarrelsome Cen- 
tral American countries have prepared for peace by 
establishing a supreme court in 1908 which has 





already prevented one war. President Roosevelt 
prepared for peace with Japan, by friendly nego- 
tiations, a tactful policy with our own Pacific 
coast jingoes, and a treaty and an agreement which 
leave no danger of war. Space forbids more than 
the mention of this tiny fraction of a great mass 
of evidence that preparation for war is likely to 
lead to war and preparation for peace is likely to 
lead to peace. The psychology of nations is like 
that of individuals. The cowboy or mountaineer 
who goes with a “peace maker” in his hip pocket 
is far more likely to be shot than if he went un- 
armed, provided he had done no wrong to any one. 
The gentleman who goes unarmed because un- 
afraid is usually far safer than if armed. Instant 
disarmament of nations is impossible, but we at 
least can lead in a halt of armaments. 

One fallacy that has misled the layman is that 
the military expert knows the nation’s military 
needs better than other men do. Justice Brewer 
has just said: “The number of military and naval 
officers on the active and retired lists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 727. Do you wonder that 
these are gradually transforming the capital of the 
country into a military and naval centre and that 
their influence is constantly pressing on Congress 
for continued development and increased expendi- 
ture in military and naval lines? The number of 
federal judges in all the country is less than twenty 
per cent. of the military and naval officials 
gathered in the capital city.” 

Each of these gentlemen who have traveled and 
have high technical attainments helps to create an 
atmosphere which keeps the congressman’s mind 
focused on matters which in years past absorbed 
proportionately much less attention. It is impos- 
sible for a man who has spent forty years in the 
study of war “games,” the trajectory of projectiles 
and manoeuvres to appreciate the new science of 
world organization and a settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties by a world court. 

The very first to be called in for advice as to how 
to kill enemies is the very last one to decide who 
is an enemy or what methods will turn him into a 
friend. As well ask a tailor whether one needs a 
new coat, or an architect as to whether one needs 
a new house, or a dancing master whether one 
would better take dancing lessons as to ask the 
average man who uses forts and cruisers whether 
we need any more or not. The man whose pro- 
fession it is to build battleships is the very last to 
judge impartially whether our dangers demand 
them. 

Whatever the teacher finally thinks best to teach 
her pupils, she needs, in the background of her 
thought, a clear comprehension of the fallacies 
and seductive influences which the outside world 
will bring to bear on their minds and those of their 
families. She needs to realize the tremendous 
wave of militarism—that is, reliance on force— 
which since the Spanish war has paradoxically 
coincided with the greatest steps ever taken in the 
world’s history to present practicable substitutes 
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for war. If she knows nothing of the possibility 
of neutralizing the Philippine Islands by mutual 
agreement of the nations, whenever we grant them 
the independence to which President Taft looks 
forward, she will accept the current notion that we 
shall always need a great navy in the Pacific to 
protect some nation from stealing the archipelago. 
If she knows nothing of recent agreements at the 
Hague conference and has never considered the 
ease with which, after the Panama Canal is cut, 
South American nations can have an alliance of 
all states to ward off European aggression, she 
may jump to the hasty conclusion that we need a 
great navy in the Atlantic to enforce the Monroe 
doctrine. Even if these matters are never men- 
tioned, in school, unless her own mind is clear as 
to the security from attack of our nation, above all 
others, and as to our supreme moral obligation to 
lead the nations whose handicaps we do not share, 
her point of view will affect her emphasis in teach- 
ing geography, history, and patriotism. 

The following facts every teacher should know 
by heart: In all our three foreign wars since we 
became a republic less than 15,000 men were slain 
by foreign bullets; but every year more than ten 
times as many of our citizens are slain by prevent- 
able tuberculosis! In four recent years 60,000 
more citizens have been killed by accident than 
were killed by bullets or died of wounds in four 
years of Civil war! We destroy annually six or 
seven times as much by fire as does all Europe. 
We have criminally wasted our forests, our water 
power, our free land, and the deposits in our mines. 
Our only enemies are within. Yet we are spend- 
ing two-thirds of our national revenue on past war 
and future war and vastly more to defend us from 
supposititious foreign foes than upon the real foes 
that attack our lives and property. Like children, 
we have shown no perception of relative values. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 20+ 
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THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


President Hadley ance made a distinction be- 
tween the secondary school, as a preparatory 
school with the function of training (by means of 
a classical course) to precision in thinking and ac- 
curacy in speech, and the high school, demanding 
courses marked by scope and flexibility. The im- 
plication was that “the high school trains in a gen- 
eral way, but one must not expect when within its 
precincts to hear thought expressed accurately or 
to find the boys and girls thinking clearly and 
definitely.” This proposition forms the point of 
departure for Mrs. Ella Flagg Young’s informal 
discussion on “The Public High School,” a sten- 
ographic report of which appears in the February 
School Review. “While it may be true.” Mrs. 
Young declares, “that President Hadley did not in- 
tend to say anything so severe with regard to high 
school work, yet one sometimes wonders whether 
it is not in accordance with fact that in our effort 
to give the boys and girls a slight acquaintance with 
every field of learning we tend to develop a bird- 
like, flitting tendency in the minds and in the habits 
of thought and expression of those boys and 
girls.” A “conspicuous vagueness in the use of 
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language,”.and in the laboratory an “indefiniteness 
in the scientific attitude,” a sort of “playing with 
the work,” are pointed out as symptoms of the 
trouble. The remedy Mrs. Young would find in 
training the pupils on the one hand in habits of 
continuous and intensive application, and on the 
other in habits of genuine social and intellectual 
intercourse. She would concentrate the intensive 
work of the pupils on three subjects in each course. 
Then she would introduce a fourth subject, requir- 
ing no intensive preparation, but serving to 
awaken the pupils to the social environment and 
to the movements of society and to develop the 
artistic and aesthetic side of their nature. Fur- 
thermore, the boys and girls should be encouraged 
to work helpfully together, “instead of carrying 
their answers around in their pockets, each almost 
hoping that nobody else has all of the correct an- 
swers.” In the light of this need for developing a 
high seriousness of social intercourse Mrs. Young 
touches upon the question of women teachers in 
the high schools. 
+a ie ibeaedbiate 
NEAR-SIGHTED CHILDREN. 


Superintendent M. F. Miller, Fort Collins, 
Colorado, reported to the teachers a case which 
came under his personal observation, of a first 
grade girl very irregular in attendance because of 
headaches so severe as to sometimes cause the 
child to scream. This condition had kept the lit- 
tle one out of school practically all of the preced- 
ing year; yet when her eyes were fitted with 
glasses the pain ceased, and the child was able to 
attend regularly and make fine progress. 

Did you ever, as a child, pick up a pair of 
glasses and look through them, and find every- 
thing appeared blurred? Did it ever occur to 
you that this is the permanent condition of some 
children, and that they may not be conscious of 
the fact that they do not see as other children? 
Sarcy, a well-known French critic, gives his ex- 
perience thus:— 

“I was born nearsighted, dreadfully near- 
sighted. One day, prompted by the spirit of mis- 
chief, I got hold of the big silver spectacles which 
my father wore, and clapped them on. Fifty 
years have passed since then, but the sensatior I 
experienced is keen and thrilling to this day. I 
gave a cry of astonishment and joy. Up to that 
moment I had seen the leafy dome above me only 
as a thin green cloth, through which no ray of sun- 
light ever fell; now, O! wonder and delight, I saw 
that in this dome were many little brilliant chinks ; 
that it was made of myriad separate and distinct 
leaves, through whose interstices the sun sifted, 
imparting in their greenness a thousand forms of 
light and shade. But what amazed me most, what 
enchanted me so, that to this day I cannot speak 
of it without emotion, was that I suddenly, be- 
tween the leaves, and far, far away beyond them, 
beheld little glimpses of the bright blue sky. I 
clapped my hands in ecstasy, and was mad with 
astonishment and delight.”—Selected. 

———- ++ 9-00-90 __— 

Co-operation is to be sought, not merely atten- 
tion. Any one can get attention; only a master 
can secure co-operation. 
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SUGGESTIVE LANGUAGE SUBJECTS.—(IL.) 


BY A. DOUGLAS. 


GERMANY. 
States:— Rivers:— 
The largest. Rhine, 
Waters :— Se, 
North sea, ‘Weeer, 
Baltic. Oder, 
Inlandes~ Vistula, 
Heligoland. Danube. 
Mountains:— Cities:— 
Alps. Berlin, 
Hamburg, 
Bremen, 
Cologne, 
Dresden, 
Munich. 
BELLS. 
Purpose, a call. 
History :-— 


Egypt—call to a feast. 
Bronze bells of Nineveh. 
Golden bells of high priests. 
Bells of Hindoo priest in temple. 
Use in rights of Cybele. 
Romans announced the hour. 
Use in churches:— 
St. Paulinus, 400 A. D. 
France, 550. 
England, 680. 
Size:— 
Famous Jacqueline. 
One at Rouen. 
Great bell at Moscow. 
Part in service:— 
Mohainmedan call from tower. 
Ceremony of casting and customs. 
Superstitions :— 
Dispel storms. 
Terrify evil spirits. 
“Passing bell.” 
“Tolling bell.” 
Curfew :— 
Its history. 
Stories. 
Inscriptions. 
Chimes :— 
How played. 
Famous ones. 
Great bell of Moscow. 
The Emperor’s bell. 
“Bell Towers of Italy,” John Ward, St. Nicho- 
las, April, 1898. 
“The Bells” (uses), George Sheldon, 1800, in 
“How Our Grandfathers Lived,” by A. 
Hart and Chapman. 
“Bells,” New International Cyclopaedia, John- 
son’s Cyclopaedia. 
Stories and poems:— ’ 
“The Bells,” Edgar Allan Poe. 
“Bells of Shandon,” Frances Sylvester Mahoney. 
“Song of the Bell,” Longfellow. 
“The Bell of Atri,” Longfellow. 
“Curfew Must Not Ring To-night.” 
Quotation :— 
The wild bee reels from bough to bough, 
With his furry coat and gauzy wing, 
Now in a lily cup, and now 


Setting a jacinth bell a-swing 
In his wandering. 
ae ae —*“Her Voice,” Oscar Wilde. 


CLOCKS. 


Measurement of time. 
Savage. 
Sunrise—noon—sunset. 
Dial:— 

Description. 

Principal. 

Why a new idea was necessary. 
Hour glass:— 

Description. 

How used. 

Symbol in pictures. 

Twelve candles of Alfred. 

Water jar (Greece). 

Addition of toothed wheel:— 
Saracen weight in place of water. 
Earlier machine of Archimedes. 

Improvements:— 

Escapement. 

How a clock runs. 

Get the inside of a clock and show parts to chil- 
dren; they may draw different forms of 
wheels. 

Tower clocks. 

Famous clocks:— 

Strassburg clock. 

“Down the Rhine,” Augustine Birrell, Century, 
December, 1900. 

Picture of 

“Old Clocks and Watches and Their Makers,” 
F. J. Brittain. 

“Clocks and Watches and Bells,” Sir Edmund 
Beckett. 

“Watch and Clock Makers,” F. J. Brittain. 

Poems or Stories:— 

“Clocks of Rondaine,” Stockton. 

“The Great Clock of Wells” (England), Rosalind 
Richards, St. Nicholas, October, 1908. 

“Swan’s Song,” Brooks, St. Nicholas, March, 
1880. 

“Max and the Wonder Flower,” Fay, St. Nicho- 
las, January, 1882. 

“The Kaiser Blume,” Helen M. Winslow, Wide- 
Awake, May, 1888. 

“Daughter Ithra,” Caesaresco, St. Nicholas, 
July, 1885. 

“Little Dame Fortune,” R. Carew, St. Nicholas, 
August, 1885. 

“Easter in Germany,” Carne, St. Nicholas, 
April, 1878. 

“Visit to Bismarck,” Windt, St. Nicholas, No- 
vember, 1898. 

“Herman the Brave,” George, St. Nicholas, De- 
cember, 1881. 

“A Little American Girl at Court,” Varnum, 
St. Nicholas, May, 1900. 

“The Pied Piper,’ Browning. 

“In the Town of the Pied Piper,” Harriet 
Bradley, St. Nicholas, January, 1889. 

Get Hamlin postal cards. 

Good results are obtained by letting children 
draw rough sketches of scenes in the poem. 


There is effective wall paper in “Pied Piper” 
scenes, yellow background and black fig- 
ures. 


“Hamlin, the Town of the Pied Piper,” Kath- 


arine MacQuoid, Magazine of Art, 1880, 
“The Brown Dwarf of Rugén,” Whittier. 
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Elementary mechanical drawing should intro- 
duce the several directions in which the more ad- 
vanced branches of the subject will be developed. 

The main branches of advanced mechanical 
drawing are machine drawing and architecture. 
The machine drawing consists largely of projec- 
tions and working drawings; and architectural 
work in plans and elevations of buildings and of 
geometric ornament which often forms their dec- 
oration. 

The geometric ornament furnishes a suggestion 
for a series of exercises which are thoroughly 
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practical for elementary work, and which also 
make very interesting drawings. 

Very many of the Greek frets may be drawn 
upon a series of squares; much Moorish ornament 
can be geometrically constructed ; and many of the 
ornamental moulding used upon our buildings 
are made in the same way. 

Another series of exercises may illustrate the 
interlaced effects found in geometric design, and 
very beautiful things can be made from intertwin- 
ing lines and circles. 

We find that designs for oil cloth and linoleum 
are based upon a geometric foundation, and when 
the construction of a few stars and crosses and 
curved lined figures are understood, they may be 
combined in series of triangles, squares, or hexa- 
gons, and surface patterns arranged. The decora- 
tive figures may be placed in each division of the 
surface, or in every other one, or in groups, and a 


GEOMETRIC DESIGNS.. 
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great variety of designs obtained from very simple 
constructions. 

When the purely mechanical part of the work 
has been finished, with its practice in measuring 
and the use of instruments, these sheets may be 
colored. There is no better practice obtainable for 
the skilful use of the paint brush and as an oppot- 
tunity to obtain fine color combinations. 

Geometric designs may be made to furnish 
beautiful sheets of drawings. Such a large amount 
of instruction and skill may be gained from it that 
it should have a place in every drawing outline for 
its technical value, if for no other reason. 

The working drawing in its simplest forms may 
be used to advantage in elementary schools. It is 
well to use large blackboard drawings so that the 
pupils may learn to read a drawing intelligently. 
Next have them take some very simple object, 
such as a box, and draw the necessary views to 
give complete information about the construction 
of the object. In this exercise they should make 
their own measurements. The next step is to 
make a working drawing of some object of their 
own design and which could be made from their 
drawings. 

At this point they, will find that the working 
drawings of various objects could be carried out 
in wood, but if they wished to make the object 
from paper or cardboard, a different kind of draw- 
ing would be needed. 

If they designed a box to be made in wood, the 
sides and top and bottom would all be separate; 
but if the same thing was to be made in cardboard, 
the sides would be joined to the bottom, and the 
corners held together with laps. The kind of 
drawing needed for the cardboard box would be 
called a “development.” It could be cut out and 
folded, and the object would be complete. 

The working drawings and developments can 
be used in connection with the wood work, or with 
the cardboard construction, and the projects which 
the pupils design actually made. The develop- 
ments may be used for all kinds of boxes and trays 
and for photograph frames and calendar mounts. 

The working drawings should at first be made 
the true size of the objects, and then the pupils 
Should learn how to make their drawings to a 
scale. Such simple scales as one-half or one-quar- 
ter can be used in elementary schools. The devel- 
opment must be drawn the size which the object is 
actually to be when finished. 

Another application for mechanical drawing be- 
low the high school is in making plans for rooms, 
houses, or gardens. These plans must be drawn 
to a much smaller scale than was used in the work- 
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Educational Intelligence . .. 


A HARRIS MONUMENT. 

All agree that it is unfortunate that the noble 
scholastic and professional work of Dr. William T. 
Harris has no adequate scholastic and professional 
monument. His thirteen St. Louis Reports are 
peculiarly valuable as well as extensive, but they 
are in no sense a monument. The “Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy” is invaluable, but this 
will never be a popular monument. The 
“New International Dictionary” will be his grand- 
est monument for twenty years, but like 
every other cdition in the last hundred 
years this will ultimately be out of date, so 
that it cannot be a monument. No one, nor all, 
of his Reports as United States Commissioner of 
Education have enough of his genius or masterful 
spirit to stand for Dr. Harris at his best. 

Some one ought to print as a beautiful memorial 
his two most famous utterances in the notable dis- 
cussions at the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence at Richmond and at Cleveland. 
These are the great flashes of his genius. 

But that which is likely to be his real 
monument is the Editor’s Introductions in 
the “International Education Series” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., or in general 
the series itself. The first volume, “The Philoso- 
phy of Education,” translated by Anna C. 
srackett, with the Editor’s Introduction by Dr. 
Harris, did more to professionalize education in 
America on scholarly and philosophical lines than 
any other one thing that has ever happened. 

These fifty-three volumes in the “International 
Education Series,” with as many valuable intro- 
ductions by Dr. Harris, are in a class by them- 
selves. Through these the American teachers 
have access, in admirable form, to the classic work 
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of Preyer, Roger de Guimps, Herbart, Fouillee, 
Susan E. Blow, Thomas Davidson, John Dewey, 
Compayre, Froebel, and other notable leaders in 
educational thought. It would be a distinct ser- 
vice to the profesional world, as well as to the 
memory of Dr. Harris, if all of these Introductions 
could be issued in one volume, and if from fifteen 
to twenty of the classic volumes in the series could 
be issued as a “Memorial William T. Harris Edi- 
tion of the International Education Series.” This 
would be the real memorial, and the only fairly 
adequate one that has so far been proposed. 


—_—_______—~0--0-@-0--e- 
SCHOLARSHIP DEMANDED. 

Few people realize what a change has come over 
the schools in the matter of the scholarship of the 
teachers. I am constantly coming upon facts at 
first hand which reveal the new standards. __Cin- 
cinnati is the latest demonstration of the new or- 
der of things. When I was there recently there 
had been, all told, twenty-seven teachers ap- 
pointed since the schools opened in September. 
Of these, twenty-five are college graduates. It 
was such an astonishing statement that I 
went over the list, name by name, to see 
from what college they had come. I was told 
that they were making good in grade work as well 
as in the high schools. While I was in the office of 
the superintendent an applicant came by appoint- 
ment. Superintendent F. B. Dyer asked me to 
remain and hear the conversation. Here was an 
attractive young woman, a university graduate, 
with two years in the teachers’ college, who had 
specialized on elementary work, who had _ had 
practice in seven grades, and she desired a third 
grade and insisted upon having it. What a 
change from the old days when: “Oh, but I must 
have a high school position in Latin, or science, 
or mathematics, because I am in love with that 
study.” Here was a scholarly university gradu- 
ate who insisted upon a third grade because she 
was in love with boys and girls from eight to 
ten. Isn’t that glorious! 
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PITIABLE PLIGHT. 

Few opportunities for ungracious public service 
are to be compared to that of being a judge in 
a scholastic, literary, or oratorical contest, as has 
been demonstrated in the famous, or infamous, 
New York public school situation. The moral 
obliquity of the student plays no part in compari- 
son with the plight of the judges. 

In a school competition, one of the boys, instead 
of writing an original story, copied one of O. 
Henry’s out of an old magazine and sent it in. It 
won second prize. The first went to a boy who 
wrote his story himself. 

The New York Times has this to say:— 

“It would ‘be safe to say offhand that no such 
boy exists, for literature is the one art in which 
precocity is practically unknown—the one art 
where everybody begins with failure. Of course, 
the first book of not a few authors—though not of 
many—has been a success, but rarely indeed have 
first books that were also successful been the first 
written as well as the first published productions 
of their authors. The capacity to learn how to 
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write well is a transmissible quality, but the ability 


to do so is not. Everybody has to acquire that 
ability by hard work, long continued, and though 
many a boy can write what can justly be called 
‘good composition,’ they are invariably good only 
when the critic takes into account the writer’s in- 
experience and his lack of anything to say. 

“Therefore are the judges who awarded the sec- 
ond prize to that young plagiarist put in a most 
embarrassing position—that of defending an ob- 
viously and necessarily wrong decision. Appar- 
ently they know a good story when they see it, else 
would they not have awarded the second prize as 
they did, but really there must be something ser- 
iously the matter with their estimate of relative 
values. If they were kind they would let us, and 
the rest of an interested fraction of the world, 
know in what respect they considered the first 
prize boy’s story better than the one by Mr. 
Henry.” 


Btrram nS" SE Peres eer 
BEST OF THE LATEST. 


Instead of dissipating their energies in snobbish 
fraternities and secret societies the young women 
of the Washington Irving high school of New 
York maintain an organization “for the promotion 
of education,” or, as one of their circulars puts it, 
“for the prevention of cruelty to school girls.” 
Their latest bright thing is to give to each new 
girl coming up from the grammar schools a little 
high school guide containing brief statements of 
the things a new girl and her parents want to 
know. The first statement in this unique docu- 
ment is: “You are welcome to the Washington 
Irving high school family.” The girl is next intro- 
duced to her teachers by name. There are thirty- 
one first term classes. The circular gives the 
studies and the teachers of each class. There are 
directories of the car lines reaching the school 
from different parts of the city, information about 
transfers, hours of session, and points as to lunch- 
eon. There is also an invitation to the compli- 
mentary reception given to the new girls in the 
twenty-ninth regiment armory, where the older 
girls entertain the youngsters with a concert, stere- 
opticon pictures of school life, and a social dance. 
All this is managed by girls. Each new girl wears 
a red heart with her name printed on it in big let- 
ters legible at first glance; each older girl wears a 
red arrow on which is printed her own name, a 
regular valentine spirit. There is no need of intro- 
duction, every one can know every other one. A 
thousand two hundred and seventy new girls en- 
tered the school on February 1, the largest enter- 
ing class in the history of any high school in New 
York and probably in the world. 

Building operations on the Washington Irving’s 
new schoolhouse have been delayed by the advent 
of a new municipal administration, which is sub- 
jecting every financial measure of its predecessors 
to extended examination. President E. R. Win- 
throp of the board of education, Patrick McGowan 
of the high school committee, and Frank D. Wel- 
sey of the building committee are the three com- 
missioners most devoted to the project of securing 
an early resumption of building operations to pro- 
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vide the school with suitable equipment for its in- 
dustrial, art, and domestic classes. The Municipal 
Art Society has appointed a committee to en- 
deavor to hasten the reaward of building contracts. 
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J. L. PICKARD AT EICHTY-SIX. 

We count ourselves most fortunate in being able 
to present an article from Hon. J. L. Pickard, at 
one time superintendent of Chicago, easily the 
leader of his time. That was a great quartette, 
Pickard, Harris, Hancock, and Rickoff, who met 
annually for days to study their work, theoretically 
and practically, together. It was an honor as well 
as a pleasure to know all of these men, and it is a 
keen gratification to have secured for our readers 
this remarkable article from the only surviving 
member of the quartette. There were truly giants 
in those days. 





RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT AND PRIN- 
CIPAL. 

We are repeatedly asked: “Should the super- 
intendent deal directly with the teachers or 
through the principal?” This is one of the most 
important questions in the management of a sys- 
tem of schools, and it is one that cannot be an- 
swered. It depends upon so many conditions that 
the ideal must often be subordinated to the real. 
We think there can be but one answer as to theory, 
but there is certainly no question. but the theory is 
vicious in practice in many cases. 

A body of principals, pulling together along an- 
tagonistic lines, can make a progressive superin- 
tendent’s work useless if he does not go over the 
heads of the principals. It is often a condition and 
not a theory that confronts a progressive superin- 
tendent. 





lea 
TUBERCULOSIS SUNDAY AND FRIDAY LATEST 
AND BEST. 

Announcement of a national tuberculosis Sun 
day to be held on April 24 in 215,000 churches 
of the United States is made by the National As- 
sociafion for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. Following campaigns against consump- 
tion that have been carried on in the churches of 
hundreds of cities, and sermons on tuberculosis 
that have been preached before thousands of con- 
gregations during the past year, a movement has 
been started to establish a permanent tuberculosis 
Sunday, on which it is desired that every one of 
the 33,000,000 church-goers in the United States 
will hear the gospel of health. It is planned to 
enlist the active co-operation of anti-tuberculosis 
organizations, labor unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and other bodies together with the churches 
in the movement. The aid of leading churchmen 
in many of the principal denominations has al- 
ready been offered. It is planned that on April 
24 tuberculosis sermons -shall be preached in all 
the churches of the country. Literature -will be 
distributed to members of the congregations, and 
In every way an effort will be made to teach that 
tuberculosis is a dangerous disease and that it can 
be prevented and cured. 

In this movement the schools should take a 
leading part. Nothing in America is a greater 
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loser from this dread disease than is the school. 
From the regular classes all suspected persons, 
teacher or pupil, must be excluded. There must 
be special schools for these children in every city. 
Out-of-doors schools and classes must be estab- 
lished everywhere. The schools should make 
Friday, April 22, tuberculosis school day. 
THE LATEST GROUCH. 

A city of 30,000 has one chronic grouch who 
will not keep quiet. He is a good talker, if he only 
said good things, which he never does. There was 
a campaign for a new high school. The superin- 
tendent was leading the speaking side of the cam- 
paign. Mr. Grouch was always at his meetings 
and always had the last word. The superintendent 
was pleading for a fire-proof building, and stated 
in an impressive manner how vital this was. The 
audience was clearly with him. The grouch was 
hard pressed for a reply, but he ventured an effort. 

“Well, a fire-proof schoolhouse would be a good 
thing. There is no gainsaying that, but I never 
went to school in a fireproof building and I am 
alive.” A wag said: “You may need your fire- 
proofing hereafter.” Enough said. 
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SPELLING. 
We have in hand for early use three remarkable 
articles on spelling by one whose knowledge of the 
subject is well worth while. The first will treat 
the problem of “Spelling” as it presents itself in 
the schools. The second will give a list of 1,000 
words that every boy of fifteen should spell cor- 
rectly. The third will deal with unreasonable 
critics. Spelling is not taught as well as it should 
be taught, nor is any other subject, and every help- 
ful suggestion is of great value. These articles are 
the best we have ever seen on these phases of the 
question. 





—~2-o-0-@-0-¢ 
THE CHILDREN. 

The Nautilus has this to say editorially :— 

“Luther Burbank is doing one of the great 
works of the age. Nobody but Ben Lindsey 
stands equal with him in waking the world to ap- 
preciate children as our greatest asset, their 
breeding and culture, prenatal and post-natal, as 
our crying need. All other movements and isms 
pale into insignificance beside this truth: Onesingle 
generation of children rightly born and bred will 
give us the millennium, and every neglected gutter- 
snipe gives us hell. By a life of breeding plants 
Luther Burbank evolves nature’s law for breeding 
children. The right crossing in parents; the right 
environment for the child; this is the gist of 
Luther Burbank’s wisdom, learned through years 
of patient, loving experiment and study.” 


o-0-@-0-o-o 
A SENATORIAL EXPERT. 

The Cleveland Leader, whose approval is al- 
ways worth while, has this to say, at which Mr. 
Lodge’s friends say “Thank you.” 

“Lodge is worth listening to. He knows what 
he wants to say on all occasions, and he knows just 
how to say it. He can walk right up to subject 
and predicate, verb and noun, adjective, adverb, 
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preposition, take ‘em by the hand, and gently 
place them in their proper position in the gram- 
matical procession.” 





HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


It is not at all unusual for a New Orleans school 
to have a library of upwards of a thousand books 
for the use of both the pupils and their parents, 
and both use them freely and profitably. The 
books are of a higher grade than most public li- 
braries circulate. 


——— — — +0 -0-@-0--@-0- 


In the death of Dr. Arthur Irving Fiske, head- 
master of the Latin school, Boston loses an edu- 
cator of a character of which few are left. It is 
not now a question which is best, the old or the 
new, but all agree that the best of the old was a 
notable professional standard, and all this Mr. 
Fiske was. He was scholarly, devoted to his 
school, faithful in every way, and a noble Christian 
gentleman. 


In the death of Professor A. E. Dolbear of 
Tufts College the world loses one of its noblest 
men of science, and the first discoverer of the tele- 
phone, of wireless telegraphy, and other important 
inventions which were never commercialized for 
him. 


The South Dakota Journal of Education, started 
by F. L. Mease in 1898, has passed into other hands 
and will be conducted by ex-County Superintend- 
ent C. F. King of Brookings and Superintendent 
M. M. Ramer of the Pierre schools. It will be is- 
sued at Pierre by a company incorporated in con- 
nection with the Hipple printing plant. 


A graduate of the department of education of 
the Missouri State University of last June, a bril- 
liant young lady of nineteen, is devoting herself 
to teaching dancing. Why not? It pays twice as 
well as teaching Greek or mathematics. She un- 
doubtedly does it pedagogically. 


a 6 


Massachusetts led the world in the consolidation 
movement. The permission law was passed in 
1865, but the first consolidation was in 1874, or 
nineteen years before Ohio. Now transportation 
costs the state a quarter of a million dollars. 


Child labor laws must aim at sixteen for the age 
limit. Fourteen for all children under all condi- 
tions and sixteen unless parents satisfy the offi- 
cials that the earnings of the child are indispen- 
sable to the family. 


There is an inexpensive exterior architecture 
by which 20 per cent. of the cost of a schoolhouse 
can be saved and not a comfort or luxury be sacri- 
ficed. Chicago is to demonstrate it. 


Sixty-five per cent. of the graduates of the 
Springfield, Mass., high school intend to 
go to college, or eighty-two of 126. 


National Education Association, Chicago, 
July 2-8. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART DRAWING. 
[Continued from page 239.) 





ing drawings, as houses and gardens are large 
things, and the size of sheets of drawing paper is 
strictly limited. For these plans, measurements 
must be obtained, the location of various objects 
determined, and convenience and utility consid- 
ered. ' 

If a school garden is to be arranged for the com- 
ing spring, the plan for it worked out in several 
ways, and the best decided upon, will add interest 
to the project. 

If a plan of the schoolroom is drawn showing 
the present arrangements, have the pupils try some 
plans showing different arrangements, and give 
their reasons for the changes which they make. 

Have some plans made for a four-room school- 
house, considering good entrances, the value of 
sufficient space in the halls for the lines to pass 
without interfering, and desirable arrangements 
for the pupils’ wraps. 

An excellent exercise may be obtained by mak- 
ing a plan for laying out the grounds of a school, 
or public building, or small park. Determine the 
amount of land to be used, the size of the build- 
ings to be upon it, and the most desirable arrange- 
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The letters may be used in school work in decora- 
tive initials, headings, and quotations. 

In all manual arts work, whether in drawing, 
which is the foundation of the rest, or tool work, 
or craftsmanship, do not attempt to do too much. 
In all lines of schoolroom activity we can only 
point the way to larger things; and so with the 
drawing, what is done, have it done to the best of 
the pupils’ ability, and show them how much more 
there is beyond, but do not try to do a little of 
everything and find that nothing is done well. 
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THE CARE OF THE EYES. 


The following recommendations were recently 
made by the women principals of New York:— 

1. That hereafter no calendered or coated paper 
be permitted in the text-books given to the chil- 
dren, as the dazzle of such paper is injurious to 
their eyes. 

2. That half-tone pictures be not permitted in 
school books, but that simple, easily seen, outline 
pictures be substituted for them. 

3. That the length of line in school books be 
from a minimum of two and one fourth inches to 
a maximum of three inches. 

4. That the space between lines be not less than 








GEOMETRIC BORDER. 


ment for paths, shrubbery, flower beds, and lawns. 
These exercises may be made a valuable stimulus 
to town improvement. 

Another branch of mechanical drawing which 
should receive much attention in the elementary 
schools is good lettering.” 

At the first thought upon this subject, we are 
often confused by the innumerable variations 
which we find in the form of every letter. The let- 
tering used in practical work is based upon three 
alphabets, the Gothic, the Roman, and the Old 
English, and although there are many forms of 
each, there is also a standard form. 

As the time given to the subject in school is 
limited, it is best to confine our efforts to the 
standard forms, and learn them well, then if the 
opportunity comes to design original letters there 
is a sound foundation of form and style and pro- 
portion to make them on. 

The Gothic alphabet is the simplest in form, and 
teaches the proportion of all the others. These 
letters are-composed of lines of the same width in 
all their parts, and there are no terminations. This 
alphabet can be used from the fifth grade up with 
advantage. 

The Roman alphabet can be well made in the 
highest grammar grades. The form and propor- 
tion of these letters is the same as in the Gothic 
alphabet, but instead of being of the same thick- 
ness all through they are composed of stem and 
hair lines and the ends of the letters are finished 
with various kinds of terminations. 

Lettering is a business that many people are 
earning their living by and is worthy of attention. 


three mm. 
5. That in reading the children hold their books 


at an angle of approximately forty-five degrees, 
and that in oral reading they be required to look 
up frequently. 

6. That after a lesson demanding close work, 
the children be asked to look up at the ceiling or 
out of the window to change the focus of their eyes 
and rest the muscles of accommodation. 

%. That classrooms be equipped with loose 
chairs of different sizes so that children may sit in 
seats that fit them, placed where they can see best. 

8. That in the first two years of school all writ- 
ing be upon blackboards instead of upon paper. 

9. ‘That all rooms in which artificial light is 
burned continually be closed. 

10. That no part-time classes be permitted to 
occupy any room in which the light is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

11. That electric bulbs used in lighting class- 
rooms be made of frosted glass, and that clusters of 
such bulbs be provided with pale amber shades to 
screen the pupil’s eyes from the direct rays of light. 
—School Bulletin. 


———_——-#- © -0-@-0--@ -@- —______ 


J. W. I., Kentucky: I appreciate the Journal of 
Education more and more. It grows on one in- | 
terested in educational progress. It is the most 
satisfactory journal that comes to my desk. 

L. A. D., California: The Journal of Education 
is always sane and inspiring, and keeps one in 
touch with whatever is doing along educational 
lines. 
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THE EFFECTS OF HIGH PRICES. 


High cost of living is blamed by Superintendent 
Robert I. White of the Elgin public schools for a 
noticeable increase in the number of children un- 
der sixteen years of age who have left the schools 
and gone into factories and shops. Seventy-five 
students, between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen, left the schools at the opening of the second 
semester. Of this number twenty-two are girls. 
Each case was investigated, and it was found 
necessary that the students work to assist in the 
support of their families. According to Factory 
Inspector Edgar T. Davies, in the last three 
months 1,000 more permits to go to work have 
been asked for in Chicago than during the corre- 
sponding three months one year ago. This is an 
increase of more than 33 per cent., and it is at- 
tributed to the necessities of workingmen’s fami- 
lies, which have compelled the minors to obtain 
work in order to help buy food. “In the last ten 
years there has been a great decrease in child 
labor in Illinois,” said Mr. Davies. “The de- 
crease is due to our stringent laws. In the last 
few months, however, there has been an increase 
in the number of children who have left school to 
go to work. There is no trade condition that 
can account for it, but there is an explanation in 
the present high cost of living.” 
$0 0-0 oe. 


PROOF-READERS. 


In one of my spelling classes the two best 
spellers are called proof-readers. The words or 
sentences written by the class are handed to them 
for correction. The proof-readers exchange with 
each other the papers they have themselves writ- 
ten. If they find an error in spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, or punctuation, they make the correction on 
the margin, as a proof-reader would do. The 
papers are handed back to those who wrote them, 
who search for errors made by the proof-readers. 
I should have said that after the proof-readers 
have finished examining their papers, they ex- 
change, so that every paper is scrutinized by two 
readers before reaching its owner. 

A certain standing is required in order to be 
eligible as a proof-reader—Jane O. Knight, in 
School Education. 








oo++ 
MATHEMATICAL FROLIC NO 1. 


“Can the reader say what two numbers multi- 
plied together will produce the number 8,616,460,- 
799? I think it unlikely that anyone but myself 
will ever know; for they are two large prime num- 
bers, and can only be rediscovered by trying in 
succession a long series of prime divisors until the 
right one be fallen upon. The work would prob- 
ably occupy a good computer for many weeks, but 
it did not occupy me many minutes to multiply the 
two factors together. Similarly there is no direct 
process for discovering whether any number is a 
prime or not; it is only by exhaustively trying all 
inferior numbers which could be divisors, that we 
can show there is none, and the labor of the proc- 
ess would be intolerable were it not performed 
systematically once for all in the process known 
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as the Sieve of Eratosthenes, the results being 
registered in tables of prime numbers.” 

W. S. Jevons makes the above statement in his. 
work entitled, “The Principles of Science,” second 
edition, page 123. Journal of Education readers 
may be interested to learn that a poor school 
teacher in a small Massachusetts town has found, 
without any Sieve of Eratosthenes, what two 
prime numbers multiplied together will produce 
the number given above. In case you are inter- 
ested, try yourself to find what these numbers are. 
I shall give them in next week’s issue of this paper, 
and I shall tell how I found them, and how long it 
took me to do it. 

' Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Alfred C. Fay. 





SOME PROBLEMS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

A few problems te be worked out by the pupils 
with the teacher will assist in teaching them to 
reason. For example:— 

1. Why are there so many railroads in Illi- 
nois and New York? 

2. Why are nearly all the railroads of the 
world in the north temperate zone? 

3. Why is the most of the hard coal brought to 
Chicago by water instead of by rail?, 

4, Why are nearly all the large cities of the 
world in the north temperate zone? Near what 
parallel? In United States? In Europe? In 
Asia? 

5. Why is so great a part of the earth’s sur- 
face water? Would it not be better if more of it 
were land? 

6. What is the use of oceans? 

7. What is the use of deserts? 

8. Why is wheat not grown in Florida? 

“In connection with the causal idea (in geogra- 
phy) it is easy to set problems for solution which 
give the best form of mental discipline. . . . There 
is a very broad distinction in geographical study 
between memorizing facts on the one side, and 
working out of problems on the basis of cause and 
effect on the other.”—Course of Study, Elgin, IIl. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOON. 
1. In what part of the sky do we see the new 
moon? The full moon? 
2. Note where the moon rises, and at what 
time the next night after it is new. 
3. Which way has it moved and what is the 
difference in time? 
4, Observe several nights and see if the dif- 
ference in time of rising is always the same. 
5. Is the illuminated side turned toward the 
sun or away from it? 
6. Is the last quarter of the moon seen in the 
same place in the sky as the new moon? 
7. Does the hollow of the crescent turn the 
same way? : 
8. Do we see the same part of the moon’s 
surface that we did in the first quarter? 
9. How many days is it from one new moon 
until another new moon? 
10. Are there any nights during this time in 
which the moon does not shine at all? 
11. Why do we sometimes see the moon in the 
daytime? Is it visible that same night? 
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12. Do all places on the earth’s Surface have 
the same phase of moon at the same time? 

13. What is the “man in the moon”? 

14. Is the “man in the moon” always the same? 

15. Do we always see the same side of the 
moon? ; 

16. What observations have you made which 
proves that we do? 

17. Does the moon revolve around the earth? 

18. What observations have you made which 
help you to answer the question? 

19. Ifthe moon revolves around the earth, how 
can we always see the same side? 

20. Can you now explain what is meant by the 
phases of the moon? 

21. Are there ever any clouds around the 
moon? 

22. If not, what does-this fact prove in regard 
to its atmosphere? Its being inhabited? 

23. What is the “harvest moon’? 

24. Does moonlight affect the growth of vege- 
tation?—Selected. 

ea eer 

CONFESSIONS OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


To the lady or gentleman who wrote “Confessions of an 
Unsuccessful Teacher” appearing in the Journal of 
Education January 27, 1910:— 

Dear Sir or Madam: One must try to thank you for the 
delight in reading this bright and human essay. It rip- 
ples along like that Coleridge rill which singeth a pleas- 
ant tune. This teacher must have found good comrades 
among the youngsters and have been one him (her)self. 
There is a rich current of patriotism in the sketch and 
hearty fun. The allusion to “not wanting to look like 
teachers” is really a scintillation of what my Froebelian 
friends call the deeper insight. It’s great! “How they 
fight, not how they parade” is another junctura eali- 
dissima (whatever that means. I had it in Horace 
thirty years ago; it is something very complimentary). 
Now, if you are a man, let me say: “Bully for you”; if a 
woman, “Superbly done, madam.” 

Yours truly, 
William McAndrew. 

Washington Irving high school, New York city. 

———_____—_ - @-@-@-e--@-e- —_______-—. 
WHAT ARE THE BOYS READING? 


It is a good plan for the teacher to find out what his 
pupils are reading out of school. Some years ago a 
teacher who had about thirty pupils of the average age 
of ten to twelve found that they were reading or had just 
read the following books: “Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment,” “A Brave Soldier,” “A Family Flight Through 
Egypt and Syria,’ “Gulliver’s Travels,” “The Young 
Rome,’ “Little Men,” “Little Women,” “Zig-zag— 
Classic Lands,” “Life of Washington,’ “The Little 
Camp,” “Hawthorne’s Wonder Book,” “Tom Brown’s 
School Days at Rugby,’ “From the Hudson to the 
Neva,” “Uncle Remus—His Songs and Sayings,” “Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “FPilgrim’s Progress” (by two), “Land and 
Game Birds of New England,” “Boys of Seventy-six,” 
“Child’s History of the United States.” Who can beat 
that record? 





W. A. M. 





F. L. L., Ohio: Have been a constant reader of the 
Journal of Education for nearly twenty years, and [ 
know of nothing that would take its place. 


W. L. S., Wisconsin: We enjoy the Journal of Edu- 


cation very much. It is by far the best we can get on 
general educational work. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HOW TWO HUNDRED CHILDREN LIVE AND 
LEARN. By Rudolph R. Reeder, Ph. D., superintend- 
ent New York Orphan Asylum, Hastings-on-Hudson. 
New York, Chicago: Charities Publication Committee. 
Illustrated. 210 pp. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 

The Charities Publication Committee is rendering the 
world inestimable service in many ways, but in none 
more than in the issuance of this book by Dr. Reeder. 
While the book is primarily the story of the work done 
by the superintendent of an orphanage, it forms in real- 
ity a record of a most interesting and progressive 
method of educating children not by books alone, but by 
the sort of training that prepares them for actual life. It 
is a great message on a notable mission. To Dr. Ru- 
dolph R. Reeder, superintendent of the New York Or- 
phan Asylum at Hastings-on-Hudson, came the unique 
opportunity of moving his great family of two hundred 
boys and girls out- of an old-fashioned “barracks” or- 
phanage in New York city to a beautiful rural home at 
Hastings-on-Hudson, where the youngsters live in small 
groups or families, each self-dependent in bread-making 
and dish-washing, in vegetable and flower gardening—in 
all that makes a busy home. Dr. Reeder has strong, 
clear-cut theories of rearing children, thecries which he 
has tried out and modified and written for the benefit of 
us all in “How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn.” 
To read what boys get out of darning their own stock- 
ings, and girls out of raising chickens, forms not only a 
record of an interesting educational experiment, but a 
fascinating story for every teacher and father and 
mother of a growing child. This is the first volume on 
the subject published since the White House Conference 
on Dependent Children. Dr. Reeder discusses the edu- 
cation of the whole child. not one or two sections of him. 
The book makes in reality a summary of his ten years’ 
observation and experience with two hundred young- 
sters, not five hours a day for five days a week in the 
more or less repressed atmosphere of the schoolroom, 
not mornings and evenings and Saturdays and Sundays 
as in the home; but in both school and home, in shop 
and garden and on the playground, with the whole child 
—physical, intellectual, social, industrial, moral, and re- 
ligious—twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 
fifty-two weeks a year. 





THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURSE. By Elea- 
nor Smith, head of the department of music, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Square Svo. 177 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
The methods in use in this work are progressive, and 

the material is fresh, musical. and attractive. In addi- 
tion to an outline of the course, the book contains much 
reading matter of value to any one interested in public 
school music. There fs also a collection of vocal exer- 
cises which are adapted to all stages of development of 
the child voice. Solfeggios by well-known masters are 
included, and will be found useful among the older chil- 
dren. The material for the instruction of children in the 
first grade is ample in quantity, and varied and charm- 
ing in quality. Both the folk song and the artistic song 
are represented, the works of standard as well as more 
modern song writers having contributed to the collec- 
tion. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. By V. A. 
Renouf. Edited by William Starr Myers of Prince- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
With maps and illustrations. 500 pp. Price, $1.30, 
net. 

Few books are so difficult to write as a general his- 
tory. beginning at the earliest time of which there is his- 
toric note and ending in this age of the world with some- 
thing of the twentieth century even. One looks at such 
a book with no thought of criticism but with surprise 
that the author has accomplished so much, and never 
have I felt this to a greater degree than in the case of 
this book. which is masterful both historically and in 
literary charm. Every sentence in it is readable, every 
fact is important, every statement reliable. 
SELECTIONS FROM DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Edited by C. Grosvenor Osgood, preceptor in Prince- 

ton. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. VPor- 

traits. 479 pp. Price, 80 cents, net. 

Here are copious as well as choice excerpts from the 
writings of one of the most extraordinary of English 
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literary men. Here we meet one or other of his poems; 
then some of the best things from the “Rambler’’—the 
stoutest rival of the Spectator; then some of his judi- 
cious thoughts on language as found in his preface to his 
dictionary; next sume of his choicest estimates of such 
men as Savage and Addison; and last some of his almost 
pumberless letters sent to friend or critic. No one can 
read and ponder these choicely-selected portions without 
knowing something definite about this great—and to-day 
too greatly overlooked author. A discriminating intro- 
duction brings the man Samuel Johnson to view, and 
notes—whenever and wherever such are needed—are 
added. Some copies of pictures of Johnson—the great 
pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds—are a welcome feature 
of the volume. 

THE OHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND THE SOCIAL 
ORDER. Yale Lectures, 1908-1909. Edited by 
Charles S. Macfarland. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. Cloth. 303 pp. 

One of the significant facts of the day is the course 
of lectures, lay and clerical, given at Yale Divinity 
school in 1908-1909 by John Mitchell and Henry Sterling, 
who spoke upon “Trade Unions,” and Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes. Jr., Episcopal church, New Haven, who spoke on 
“The Essentials of a Ministry to Men,”’ and Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland, Seuth Norwalk, Ct., Congregational 
church: Rev. Edwin B. Robinson, Congregational church, 
Holyoke; Rev. Ozora S. Davis, Congregational church, 
New Britain, Ct.: Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson, Congrega- 
tional church, Amherst, Mass.; Rev. George B. Cutter, 
Baptist church, Columbus, Ohio; and Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, Pilgrim Congregational church, New York. This 
is such a group of sermons and addresses as have never 
been brought together otherwheres, and such as could 
hardly have been brought together otherwise. It is 
really a noble service that Yale College renders to the 
eause of Christian manliness. 

THE SEVENTH NOON. By F. O. Bartlett. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is an interesting story with an unusual theme. 
Tt is written in a style calculated to hold the attention 
of the reader to the final page, and is full of adventure, 
romance, and strong situations. It is a book which will 
be read with pleasure. It is well illustrated, and is 
printed on heavy paper in clear, new type. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY FROM GIFTED MINDS. 
Compiled by Stella Hadley Hickman. New York: 
Broadway Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, 75 
cents. 

Here are about 400 selections from sixty-eight authors 
with a touch of biography of each. First, the selections 
are arranged in groups under the author’s brief para- 
graph biography. Then there are other groups, such as 
“Thoughts on Woman,” “Truth,” “Beauty.” ‘“Happi- 
ness,” “Education,” “Love,” “Opportunity.” “Death,” 
“Work.” “Dreams,” “Sorrow,” “Books,” “Poetry,” “‘Re- 
ligion,’ “War.” “Peace.” and “Nature.” Of course 
the selections are mostly brief, but they are selected 
with great care, and every one of the 400 is well worth 
having at hand. It is a kind of book to be ever accept- 
able, and when especially desired is invaluable. 





THE DREAM OF LOVE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Henry Abbey. Cambridge, Mass.: The Riverside 
Press. Cloth. 12mo. 4 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A book of poetry, the larger part of which is given to 

a portrayal in verse of the mystery of love. The man- 

ner of portrayal is certainly unique. How far it will in- 

terest other lovers remains to be seen. It has some pas- 
sages of poetic grace, but the ending is quite strange— 
the lovers coming to each other finally through the 
maiden’s refusal to believe her lover dead, and refusing 
to let him be buried. He waked from a state of trance 
in which he had lain ns one dead, and all is fondly 
happy henceforth. The other verses are brief, on 


“Bouer.” “Epigenea,” “Schiller in America,” and “Pas- 
cual Vivas.” 


THE BRITISH ISLES. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Boston: Houghton Miffin Company. With maps and 
illustrations. Cloth. 283 pp. Price, 60 cents, net. 

It is now almost as desirable for the American youth 
and adult to know of England as of their own country, 
and it is by no means an easy matter. There are guide 
books and there are histories and elaborate books of 
travel, but what the general reader desires is a delight- 
fully-written description of England as one really sees 
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it, or should see it, in a brief visit. Just this and all 
this has been done by Dr. Tomlinson in this inexpensive 
but beautifully gotten up book. What is best of all is 
that it is distinctly a child’s book, a description which 
he will enjoy, which every child should read, which 
every school should plan to have read as a regular fea- 
ture of school work at some time in the course. It is 
the best possible geography of the British Isles. 





DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by Charles R. 
Gaston. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
16mo. 353 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

An addition to Macmillan’s notable “Pocket Series of 
English Classics,” and a charming addition not only as 
an interesting text, but also asa neat bit of printing. 
The editor in a discriminating introduction informs us 
about Defoe, and discusses the place of “Robinson Cru- 
soe” in English literature. The notes on the text seem 
scant, but only because so few are needed. The text is 
so charmingly simple as to be self-illumina‘ive. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON QUALITATIVE 
CHEMICAI, ANALYSIS. By Professor J. F. Sellers 
of Mercer University, Georgia. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. 176 pp. List price, $1.00. 

A revised edition of a work that has commended it- 
self to many instructors in chemistry, because of its 
adaptability to classroom work, its judicious selection of 
material, its emphasis on the spectroscope, and i's peda- 
gogical treatment of the subject in hand. Valuable 
tables accompany the text, exercises are numerous, and 
ten pages of notes form a virtual appendix. 





SEWING TARLET NO. 1. By Margaret J. Blair. 
Minneapolis (Minn.): Industrial Education Publishii.¢ 
Co. 

A remarkably useful tablet to be used in sewin: 
classes in public or private schools. There is a_ real 
touch of genius in its preparation. This tablet No. 1 
deals with stitches on canyas, running on cloth, bast- 
ing, hemming, making a bag. a towel, sewing a seam, 
making an apron, and mending a three-cornered tear. 
The pupil will find printed instructions concerning each 
of these tasks; and samples of gingham, cotton, cloth, 
and what-not, with needles and thread, or ficss silk, are 
found every here and there throughout the tablet. It is 
not only ingenious but also practically helpful. Many a 
girl or woman outside the school would find no little 
profit by having a copy of this work. To the little 
school seamstress it is of the highest value. 


DO IT TO A FINISH. By Orison Swett Marden, au- 
thor of “Peace, Power, and Plenty,” etc. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 12mo. 60 pp. Price, 30 
cents, net; postage, 5 cents. 

This booklet is especially directed to young men and 
women. Its title would be a good motto for each one 
of them to adopt. It is a sermon on honest work and 
thoroughness. Mr. Marden has ‘developed a style all 
his own. He is the one man who can preach to boys 
all the time without being preachy. 
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“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Eyes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid’—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Roth's Ein Nordischer Held.” Edited by H. H. Boll. Price, 35 
cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Stories and Story Telling.”” By E. P. St. John. Boston: Pil- 
grim Press. 


Mr sae Reading Book.”” By L. D. Whittemore. Chicago: O. P. 
rnes. . 

“‘Among the Giants.” By B. M. Neher. Price, 40 cents.—-""The 
Lady of the Green Scarf.” By V. 8. Patterson. Price, 35 cents. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

*Pitman’s Progressive Dictator.’ By H. W. Hammond, F. R. 
Reygran, and W. L. Mason. Price, 75 cents. —‘‘Style Book of Business 
English.” by H. W. Hammond. Price, 8 cents. New York: 
Isaac Pitman’s Sons. 

‘“*Rara Arithmetica.”” By D.E. Smith. Price, $5.50. Boston: Ginn 


Co. 

“The Principles of Education.’”” By William Carl Ruediger. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 

“Elementary Course in Perspective ’’ By S. M. Turrill. Price, $1.25. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 

*“‘Shakespeare’s Pericles. Prince of Tyre; Cymbeline; Troylus 
and Cressida,’”’ each edited by Charlotte Porter and H. A. Clarke. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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March 3, 1950 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
[tudes this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in- the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 10, 11, 12: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Sioux City. 
March 24, 25, 26: Middle Tennessee 

Educational Association, Nashville. 

March 24-26: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 

March 380-April 1: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Hastings, 
Neb. 

March 31-April 1, 2: Southern I1ill- 
nois Teachers’ Association, East 
St. Louis. 

April 7, 8, 9: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa; 
president, Eugene Henely, Grin- 
nell. 

April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association. 

May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 

June 14-17: North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Assembly, Asheville. 

June 20-22: West Virginia State As- 
sociation, Charleston. 

June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 

July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 

August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 


France. 
October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 


president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. A fire which broke 
out at 2.30 a. m. February 26 de- 
stroyed South Fairweather hall, 


Dartinouth College, with all its con- 
tents. ‘he students escaped from the 
burning building in safety, many, 
however, losing all their possessions. 
The damage is estimated at $60,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Arthur Irving Fiske, 
for some years headmaster of the 
Boston Latin school, died suddenly 
February 18 at Portland, Conn. He 
was on a leave of absence from his 
school responsibilities, granted by the 
school board last fall. A short time 
ago he suffered a slight attack of ill- 
ness from which he appeared to be 
recovering, but a new complication 
arose in the form of heart failure, to 
which he succumbed. Mr. Fiske was 
born in Holliston on August 13, 1848. 
He was educated in the public 
schools in Holliston and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, from which he was 
graduated in 1865, and then went to 
Harvard. After his graduation 
there in 1869 (with A. B. honors) he 
was tutor in Greek in the university 
for four years, and in 1873 was ap- 
pointed a master in the Boston Latin 
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school, under Dr. Francis Gardner, 
headmaster. For thirty years Mr, 
Fiske continued as head of the Greek 
department of the school, where, in 
1902, he succeeded, by election, Dr. 
Moses Merrill as headmaster, upon 
Dr. Merrill’s resignation. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club will meet at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick March 5. Dinner will be served 
promptly at 1 p.m. Business will be 
taken up at 2.15 p.m. The after- 
dinner topic will be “‘The Causes of 
High Prices.” The guest of the club 
will be Frederick W. Hamilton, LU. 
D., president of Tufts College. 

A merging into a single department 
of all the university extension work 
done in Boston and its suburbs by 
several different educational institu- 
tions is the plan which has been 
worked out under the leadership of 
Harvard University. The institu- 
tions entering into this merger are 
Harvard University, Boston Univer- 
sity. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Simmons College, Tufts Col- 
lege, Wellesley College, Boston Col- 
lege, and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. The Lowell Institute, main- 
tained for many years in Roston, also 
enters into the new alignment of the 
extra-curriculum activities of this 
group of colleges and universities. 
The initiative in this important step 
was taken by Harvard University, 
and the suggestion is understood to 
have been made by Professor A. C. 
Coolidge. A committee of the fac- 
ujty was appointed to confer with 
other institutions and to investigate 
the feasibility of the plan which had 
been tentatively formed within the 
Harvard faculty. This committee 
had Professor Coolidge as chairman, 
and the other members were Presi- 
dent Lowell, Professor W. B. Byerly, 
Professor P. H. Hanus, Professor C. 
H. Haskins, dean of the graduates’ 
school; Professor C. H. Moore, Pro- 
fessor G. P. Baxter. President Low- 
ell is also the sole trustee of the 
Lowell Institute. The Harvard sum- 
mer school, with its 1,200 students, 
and the courses for teachers main- 
tained from 1906 to 1909, will be 
merged as the most jmportant single 
elements of the néw undertaking. 
The Harvard authorities have, there- 
fore, voted that the committee on the 
summer school and the committee on 
supplementary teaching be combined 
as a department of the faculty of arts 
and sciences, and be put in the charge 
of an administrative board and a 
dean. It will be observed that the 
Harvard faculty has recognized the 
desirability of granting a new degree 
different from either the A. B. or the 
8. B., now given at the university. 
Such new degrees can only be estab- 
lished by the action of the corpora- 
tion and the board of overseers. The 
Harvard requirement of a year of 
residence for any of its existing de- 
grees would, of course, make it im- 
possible that any of them should be 
given to students whose work is al- 
together in the university extension 
courses. The degree which it is de- 
cided to grant will, therefore, be 
wholly new. It is proposed that this 
degree shall be given by the institu- 
tion under which most of the work 
is taken. As the final step on its 
part toward establishing the new en- 
terprise, Harvard recently, by 
action of the corporation and the 
board of overseers, appointed Profes- 
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SUMMER TERM 


OF THE . 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


T eighth annual Summer Session 
and 





gat of Maine will begin Ju oante 
continue for six weeks. om 


courses in English, Classics, 
, Sciences, 

ion, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Hortieul- 
tnre,and Agriculture will be added this year. 

The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers" 


For information address 
DEAN J.8. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 


SUMMER SESSION OF 


Stout Institute 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 

The Fifth Annual Summer Session will be 
held from August Ist to September 2nd, 1910. 

Twenty-five Courses in Manual Training, 

Sixteen Courses in Domestic Economy. 

Three Courses in Art. 

Regular Faculty. 

Pull Equipment of the Institute available, 

Outing Camp proposed for men. 


First-class accommedations in dormi- 
tories for women. 


For full information address 
L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute. 








FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP. 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic, Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, etoric, . 
Geol Physics, Physical Geography, 
Methods, Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial Law. 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad. and mail with application for Free Tuition 
to Carnegie College. Rogers, Ohio. 





sor James Hardy Ropes to be dean 
of the department of university ex- 
tension, dating from February 23. 
Professor Ropes graduated from 
Harvard in 1889, and from the An- 
cover Theological school in the same 
year. He was made a doctor of 
divinity by Andover in 1898. He 
has been on the teaching staff of 
Harvard Divinity school since his 
graduation from the Andover school, 
and has also been a member of the 
trustees of Andover, and was one of 
the men who voted for the transfer 
of that school to Cambridge two 
years ago. The other members of 
the administrative board created by 
Hiarvard for overseeing the work 
done by the Cambridge university in 
this department are Professor Josiah 
Royce, Professor P. H. Hanus, Pro- 
fessor A. B. Hart, Professor C. H. 
Moore, Dr. W. J. V. Osterhout, Pro- 
fessor H. J. Hughes, and Professor 
W. B. Munro. 

SPRINGFIELD. The committees 
of the New England Modern Lan- 
guage Association and the New Eng- 
land Association of Schools and 
Colleges, which met in this city Feb- 
ruary 26 to attempt to reach an agree- 
ment concerning the college entrance 
requirements in the modern lan- 
guages, were unable to reach an 
agreement and will present conflict- 
ing reports to their respective organ- 
izations. The representatives of the 
Modern Language Association stood 
for a more thorough mastery of the 
languages, with oral tests required; 
while the School and College Associa- 
tion, admitting the ideal qualities ot 
such a demand, believed that the ad- 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A convenient and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Bronchial and Lung 
Troubles. Invaluable to Singers ard Speakers 
for clearing the voice. ntirely free from 
opiates or any harmful ingredients. 
Sold everywhere or sent post- 
— on receipt of price, 25 cents, 
cents and $1.00 per box. 


JOHN IL. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 


‘CHRISTIANITY IS A LIFE,” 


by EpwaRpD EVERETT HALE, D. D., 
and other Unitarian Literature SENT FREE 
on application to P. O. Mission, 27 Florida St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


NOW IS THE TIME tostock up for another 
year with the Tarr Noiseless Pointers, rubber 
tips, at only FIFTY CENTS per dozen while 
present supply lasts. 

And don’t forget that the Gifford Air- 

ht Ink-Well is still the most satisfactory 
schoo! desk ink-well in the market, after a 
test of more than twenty-five years. W.A. 
Choate Seating Company, 8-82 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! 


Just the thing to give your scholars at close 
of School. Suitable for the higher grades as 
wellas for primary. Send a two cent stamp 
for samples and also circulars of Photo Post 
Cards and Photographs. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 211, Canal Dover, 0. 
PUBLIC LANDS p42 Boas FREE hoakiet. 
** Millions of Acres Pub- 
sabe sear atone lic Land Given Away in 


Oregon, When, How, Where.”” DOUGLAS 
COUNTY ABSTRACT CO., Roseburg, Ore. 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 
































MENEELY& CO. ware, 
The Old Reliable 
Meneely F aundry, 


ed 
pearly 100 years age. 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


::: AND ::: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 4M.c. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


ministrative difficulties of applying 
such a test are too great to overcome. 
The Language Association declared 
that the colleges should require more 
than one year of study for the en- 
trance examinations, as they hold 
that a sufficient mastery. of the sub- 
ject cannot be attained in that length 
of time. On the other hand, the 
others placed most weight on pro- 
ficiency in translation and gram- 
matical form, enough of which they 
consider can be secured in the regu- 
lar one-year course. The Modern 
Language Association was. repre- 
sented by Professor Robert H. Fife, 
Jr., of Wesleyan University, chair- 
man; Professor H. C. Bierwirth of 
Harvard; William B. Snow of the 
English high school of Boston, and 
Julius Tuckerman, head of the mod- 
ern language department of the cen- 
tral high school of this city. The 
Association of Schools and Colleges 
was represented by Professor Gustav 
Gruener of Yale. Principal William 
Orr of Springfield, Dr. W. T. Peck of 
Providence, ang Professor J. K. 
Lord of Dartmouth. 

WESTFIELD. Between five and 
six hundred teachers and friends at- 
tended a reception given at the Nor- 
mal school to Dr. David Snedden, 
state commissioner of education, by 
the faculty and students. 


CHICOPEE. Superintendent John 
C. Gray’s ninth annual report is of 
unusual interest, dealing as it does 
with several questions of more than 
lieal interest. Chicop¢e has an ad- 
mirable manual training plant, 
which has cost nearly $30,000 above 
the land. [t is used for evening in- 


dustrial classes, the manual training 
work of the grades, and for the in- 
dustrial department classes. In the 
evening school 105 meu are enrolled. 
In connection with the high school 
the school-shop plan is being applied. 
The first year there are twenty-nine 
periods a week, of which the shop 
work gets twelve, or about thirty- 
nine per cent. The second year there 
are twenty-nine periods, and shop 
work gets sixteen, or fifty-five per 
cent. The third year there are thirty- 
four periods, of which shop work 
gets sixteen, or not quite fifty per 
cent. The fourth year of the thirty- 
four periods shop work gets twenty. 
The first two years are fundamental 
to any line of industrial work. In 
the third and fourth years the stu- 
dent may specialize in work that 
tends toward carpentry, cabinet- 
making, or pattern-making, black- 
sinithing, machine-forging, or tool- 
forging, machinist trade, tool-maker, 
gauzemaker, diemaker. or diesinker. 
No full general trade is learned, but 
a good start is made in preliminary 
work. 


SOMERVILLE. Professor Amos 
Emerson Dolbear, for many years 
head of the department of physics at 
Tufts College, died in this city Feb- 
ruary 23. Dr. Dolbear was known 
as a scientist, astronomer, and inven- 
tor. He was born November 10, 
1837, in Norwich, Conn. In 1866 he 
was graduated from the Ohio Wes- 
levan school, Delaware, Ohio, studied 
chemistry in the University of Michi- 
gan, and was assistant-professor in 
natural history in Kentucky Univer- 
sity, and professor of chemistry and 








EGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE, 
', These are the characteristics of the Writing of thousands of pupils of the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and many other 
cities where the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been 
adopted. This is Physical Training of a high order applied to writing. 





NORMAL COURSES FREE TO TEACHERS when complete introduc- 
tions have been made. Failure not possible if the PALMER METHOD PLAN 
is followed strictly. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will 


be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square - 


- - New York City 
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physics in Bethany College, West 
Virginia. In 1874 he came to Tufts 
as professor of physics and astron- 
omy. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BAST GREENWICH. The resig- 
nation of Rev. C. A. Stenhouse as 
president of East Greenwich Acad- 
emy, and the return of a number of 
students who left their desks re- 
cently, terminated the students’ 
strike which followed the dismissal 
of an instructor by President Sten- 
house. Mr. Stenhouse has sent his 
resignation, and expects to be re 
lieved from duty on April 1. 


CEN CRALSTATES. 


OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. State School Com- 
missioner J. W. Zeller has issued a 
complete directory for Ohio. It gives 
a complete list of principals and su- 
perintendents and the salaries of 
same. This is the first attempt by 
the state commissioner’s office to is- 
sue such a directory. 

The legislature is in session, and 
has several bills pertaining to the 
public schools before it. A strong 
effort is being made to establish two 
additional normal schools in northern 
Ohio. There is strong probability 
of a law requiring some kind of su- 
pervision of rural schools. Ohio has 
no mandatory supervision of such 
schools. 

DENNISON. Superintendent W. 
H. Angel has just issued a manual 
and course of study of the schools, 
which also contains an _ interesting 
bistory of the Dennison schools. The 
schools of Dennison rank high in ef- 
ficiency and are thoroughly up to 
date. : denims 

MINNESOTA. 


COKATO. There is an interesting 
experiment in agricultural education 
now being made in the Cokato school 
district. During the winter eighty 
farmers of the district have been en- 
rolled in a class in scientifie agricul- 
ture, and in addition another class of 
thirty-two students has been in- 
structed along similar lines. Several 
other Minnesota schools have intro- 
duced similar courses. Fifteen dis- 
trict schools in the country surround- 
ing Cokato have become associated 
with the Cokato high school to intro- 
duce courses in agriculture and home 
economics. Each of the fifteen rural 
districts has levied a tax to sup- 
port the work in conjunction 
with the principal school. This 
tax will raise about $1.500. The 
associated district comprises a terri- 
tory of about ninety square miles, be- 
ing nearly fifteen miles 'ong and six 
and one-half miles wide. Superin- 
tendent Monroe of the Cokato school 
is superintendent of the work, and 
has associated with him Mr. May- 
land, a graduate of Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, as agricultural in- 
structor. The associated school 
course covers corn breeding, seed 
grain testing, farm business, and kin- 
dred subjects. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. This city is fully com- 
mitted to the vocational idea. Teéem- 
porary arrangements were made in 
September for the inauguration of 
the vocational courses, but it was not 


Why Should 
Women Suffer? 


Housewives, salesladies, mothers, clerks, in fact many women 
are forced to keep on their feet, when every muscle, eve 

herve, seems to be crying in agony for rest. Much 
unnecessary suffering, your suffering, maybe, comes at 
such times, because good oimal health is lacking, 


A little natural help to health will save a lot of suffering. 


Beecham 








give natural, proper help to health. They tone up and 
stimulate the whole system. The headache, the ackadlin 
the nervous break-down — the troubles which cause undue 
feminine suffering and make so many women old before 
their time—may all be avoided (or made of little 
consequence) by use of the health-giving, strength-giving, 
health-promoting Beecham’s Pills. 


They act gently. They are so certain and effective 
that Beecham’s Pills may be relied upon to improve bodily 


conditions and in every way to 


Help and Relieve 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Women who value good health should read special instructions in every box. 
Send for our Free Book, ‘Help to Scholars,” containing Weights and 
_ other useful information. B. F. Allen & Co., 865 Canal Street, 
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until the opening of the second semes- school periods per week in shop, 
ter that the plan was put fully into drawing, laboratory, or commercial 
effect in all the high schools. The work; (2) it shall require five school 
following rules govern these courses: periods per week in English; (8) it 
(1) The vocational course shall re- shall require five school periods per 
quire a total minimum of twenty week in one of the sciences in the 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 








only every suggestion of dirt, but. 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ae For catalogue 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 2°S"°N Sr wau snp, pacer 
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‘ew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4]4 Century Bld Portland, -» 202 Swetiland Bid OmMPBsON, Pri 
of 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Co 1 405 Cooper Bid Bide. berkeley, Gal "2142 Shattuck ave’ Jous_ 6. Twox wth ag 
Rant ichigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash, 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Ange Oak, a Douglas TATE _tORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
For women only. Especial at- 





salen is is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 


TEACHERS’ WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
FISHE AGENCY 835: cons. sis races 
xe 
Maihtinen? oe Gogical and technical al tentang of f sonshere of of 


ee ae lacing teachers in every part the commercial branches. For catalogue 
END ‘OR MANUAL, ‘as 120 Tremont ae Boston, Mass. addreas J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 














® or other high school courses, including 

BOSTON, commercial geography; (4) it shall re- 
™TEACHERS EXCHANGE. 120 Beyisten St. quire five school periods per week in 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. one of the following subjects: His- 


eefie, tOTY. Civics, algebra, geometry, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, or Latin; (5) 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency prover by tie principa; “(a punt 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU who completes two years of this vo- 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- Cational course shall be given a cer- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE U me tificate signed by the principal and 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD bo - - CHICAGO superintendent of instruction, indi- 
eating the work he has covered. In 
° putting this plan into operation it is 
When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency | understood that, if at any time after 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candid beginning a vocational course, a pupil 
a lines of school work. ee decides to take one of the regular 














From an Idaho City Superintendent: —‘‘ All the teachers you recommended 

proving very satisfactory and are of the usual high order ae #9 you recommend.” shone 
a member of a Colorado School Board: —‘‘1am greatly pleased to report to you 
that =>. ts oe yoy ee es: bad) ping greatly P. pleased with him.’ 
an a City Superinten “I desire to than f 
tal ing ime to secure a teacher.” a you for your promptness 
rom the ofa lege in Wisconsin:—‘*My dear Mr. Dick~— Z 

made a good impression upon me. and I have heard only good things of her.” Te della 

Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo 
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Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


E 
The Rastern ienchers’ Agency 
incorporated 1904 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schcols in all lines of k, i 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. momenta reetatings 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Main 775-2 


high school courses he may do so 
without losing any time whatever, 
the branches in the vocational course 
being given full credit. The wisdom 
of inaucurating the vocational 
courses has been demonstrated from 
the fact that during the first semester 
215 pupils elected to take one of 
them. 
ee ee 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. W. L. Ettin- 


ger. M. D., the new district superin- 
tendent, is a graduate of the Medical 








University College, 1891. He was 
born in New York city in 1862. He 
has been in the public schools since 
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or or 
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4 P = 1883, and principal since 1894. He t 
¢ The Teachers’ Co Operative Association of N » Es introduced bathing  facilities—the i 
z nicsimeaae = W, BICEEES, Evop. S Bencen Somes, Besten. first in the city—inaugurated the 
ae ‘ Tel. Hay. 975-4. first ungraded class in the New York i 
i, school system, and devised the part- 





time schedule, on the two-session 


a SOUTHERN 
: TEACHERS’ The South Wants You! Sn gE ya A, ere A eee 
He NCY, Instructors for normals and Colleges, Specialists in | “2eTeby each class was given four 
hi W. H. JONES, Mar. Sciencesand Arts eae. Positions for for hours in school, with an intermission. 
i Corumaia, S. C. all. Our field, the South ; Our booklet, A PLAN, free. He impressed school, teachers, and 
4H ; —™ pupils with the idea of self-govern- 


a 
Ml 
| E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENC ment as one of his first principles, 
i] ) we A superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Serv ces free to 2ehoo! offciale, and it was a rare case when any of 
the questions that arose were not 


iE CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, N. 
settled in the building, without need 


a) S N of outside intervention. One of the 
m ideas in the study of ethics was to 

Oo e ew Books. write 2a word on the blackboard in 

. the auditorinm, such as “goodness,” 
Title Author Publisher Price “truth,” “kindness.” The children 
read up on whatever quality was 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Were it not for the fact that the 
bills at Keith’s from week to week 
are entirely changed in character, it 
would be almost impossible to under- 


stand how Mr. Keith can keep up the | P 


present standard in vaudeville, for 
during the season there has been a 
succession of important features 
which a few years ago it would have 
been impossible to obtain. The com- 
ing week, for instance, will have Jo- 
seph Hart’s big production, “The 
Futurity Winner,” a_ stirring melo- 
drama with an exciting herse race 
for a finish. The company numbers 
fifteen people, and the principal scene, 
which represents the quarterstretch 
at Sheepshead bay with three Ken- 
tucky thoroughbreds struggling for 
supremacy, is one of the most effec- 
tive staged in years. On the same 
bill will be Flo Irwin in George Ade’s 
most amusing farce, “Mrs. Peckham’s 
Carouse.” Still another feature will 
be the remarkable English boy, Lad- 
die Cliff, who has always been a fa- 
vorite at this house, and now comes 
with an entirely new repertoire of 
songs and dances. Also on the bill 
are Raymond and Caverly, now ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest of all 
German comedians in vaudeville; 
Linton and Lawrence in an amusing 
sketch, the action of which takes 
place in a piano store; Wright and 
Dietrich with singing and comedy; 
Selma Brautz, the lady juggler: 
Marabinik, the wonderful ice sculp- 
tor, and others. 





Our readers will notice in the ad- 
vertisement of Beecham’s pills on an- 
other page that their New York 
agency, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal 
street. will send them on request a 
book entitled “Help to Scholars,” 
containing weights and measures and 
other valuable information. The 
book was gotten up at a very large 
expense, and is given free by simply 
sending a postal to the firm at the ad- 
dress given above. 


alc 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The seventh session of the summer 
school of the University of Colorado 
will open June 20 and close July 30. 
Especially wuttractive courses are 
being arranged. A larger percent- 
age than in previous years of 
the university’s own instructors will 
be on the faculty. Two courses of 
peculiar interest to teachers are to be 
offered. Superintendent Shafer of 
the Cripple Creek district schools will 
offer a course in school organization 
and administration; this, although a 
formal course, will be somewhat in 
the nature of a round table. Also 
u course in practice teaching will be 
offered. These two courses will be 
of especial help to those who desire to 
secure the professional work neces- 
sary to the obtaining of a teacher’s 
diploma. The mountain school of 
field biology at Tolland, Colorado, 
will again be conducted. 

N. Poulsen, 2 well known business 
man in Copenhagen, has presented to 
the Scandinavian American Society 
$100,000 to prométe the interchange 
of professors between American and 
Danish universities. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Fl T a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more as we can get, is a sort of call 
from schools that comes to us with an especial welcome. For instance, here is 
a letter from a high-class New England private school dated Feb. 7, 1910: “* September next 
I shall want a young man to teach here with the following characteristics: A gentleman of 
refinement, with one or more years of successful ex ; fond of nature; interested in 
boys, particularly small boys; capable of ; musical; a. a college 
joining and gui them in their out-of- graduate; would consider a_ high-grade 
normal graduate. Subjects to be taught: French, music, and, if possible, physical train 
and manual training. Can you help me?” We certainly can. That is just the sort o 
lace we like to fill, and that every year we held men back for. When we enroll acandidate 


inary ce 
thatany time; you would be safe in waiting till Sept. 1 for that; trust GENTLEM 
yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognizedadvantage to be a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN, Y. 


with qualities like this we say to him, ** Don’t take any ord pigs school place; you MAN 
: N 





“~“ BREWER Ween 








TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, °7* Yi 2*: 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Normal 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. tf you want personal service, write, us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C, J. ALFEKT, Manager. g & & 


Tl Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°j ir fwsnes 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY suycanc*s 3 Soueres; 
and FOREIGN =superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 











PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal] School: and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $50 to $70 per m<« nth. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYEKS & CO. 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. i 
Positions. Send for circulars. ie ee 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H SABIN 
Pres. Sec, and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Hes Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency, 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with iul) inf i ; i 
Favorable terms to teachers. informaticn conceming them 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4... scorcor stec, Eokos'?™* 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" "3é8fen °* EXCHANGE 


Results unequalled “Testimony 150 Educators” Free. 


S Winship 














SOSOSOOO 00000000 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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Remington 


—It establishes confidence 
in the student because of 
its standing as the recog- 
nized leader among type- 
writers. 


—It adds to the prestige of 
the commercial school as a 
strong factor in helping 
graduates secure lucrative 
positions. 


—Its operators have always 
been im greatest demand 
everywhere -— because the 
name Remington has al- 
ways stood for typewriter 
service at its hest, 


The Writing — 
Machine 
with 
Threefold 
Adbantages 











Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 





Science 


A weekly journal established in 1883, devoted 
to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, publishing 
original articles and notes on the progressof the 
different branches of science, the proceedings of 
scientific societies and academies, reviews of 
scientific books and articles, preliminary accounts 
of researches and full discussion and news on all 
subjects concerning scientific men and scientific 
and educational institutions. 


Annual subscription $5.00, Single numbers 14 cents, 


The Popular Science Monthly 


An illustrated magazine, established in 1872, 
devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing 
articles by leading authorities in all departments of 
pure and applied science, including the applications 
of science to education and society. 


Annual subscription $2.00. Single copies 30 cents. 


The American Naturalist 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
to the biological sciences with special reference to 
the factors of organic eyolution. 


Annual subscription $4.00. Single numbers 36 cents. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


Garrison, N. Y. Lancaster, Pa. 
Sub-Station 84, New York. 























WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few utsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me pee at allour dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly sat with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

** 1 want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
fer me. I certai feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From *he principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Mies She already has shown that she merited your 
eonfidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———_, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
th pant of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM. P. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 














Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 


OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


The Geography Outline suggests a new method 
of teaching this important subject, and it can be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however small and 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 
tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, section and country in which such city 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 
until he has comprehended in his study the essen- 
tial facts and features of the entire world. 

Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
nal success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
2 2° a the subject, and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes in geography everywhere. 


BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


20 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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